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TRADITION 


has not blinded us to the necessity of keep- 
ing a step ahead. But that does not mean 
we have junked traditional practices. As 
always we seek to give quick and fair atten- 
tion to all honest claims, to keep our deal- 
ings with agents and assured alike free from 
hair-splitting and quibbling. The same 
practices that won us the confidence of 
insurance buyers and insurance men every- 
where will always serve to hold that confi- 
dence. 
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State Supervision Should Suffice 


UTSTANDING on the eve of the annual meeting of the 

American Life Convention is the report that the Conven- 

tion, through a special committee, has requested A. M. 

Best to eliminate all company ratings from his publications. While 

rumor depicts the companies as insistent against a practice regarded 

as unsound and detrimental to the higher purpose of insurance, Mr. 

Best may be rightly reluctant to discontinue a creation which has 
brought him and his organization fame. 


The Spectator has ever been opposed to the practice of company 
ratings. Always it considered them a challenge to state supervision 
and an unnecessary obstacle in the path of the thousands who were 
serving the cause of insurance and the interest of the public under 
circumstances sometimes most trying. 


Recently the writer in addressing a group of insurance men set 
forth The Spectator’s conviction in the following words: “There 
are various advocated methods by which the competency of an 
insurance company to fulfil its contracts may be determined. It 
has been The Spectator’s conviction that anything beyond actual 
figures imposes the factors of human judgment and estimates of 
character which, at their best, are subject to the influence of that 
unknown factor which is the immaterial spontaneous reaction of a 
man or group of men subjected to sudden stress.” 


“I believe that in theory it is wrong to rate the soundness of a 
company which has received a license from any state insurance 
department. This issuance of a state license should be prima facie 
evidence of the company’s reliability. That in practice this should 
not be true is a direct challenge not only to the integrity of gov- 
ernmental supervision but as well to the intelligence of the insur- 
ance industry which is supervised. For it cannot be denied that if 
insurance men can definitely and logically prove that any licensed 
company does not merit on its published statement the confidence 
of the people whom it purports to protect, then certainly the exist- 
ence of any insurance bureau paid for by taxation could not long 
endure against an hostile public opinion. Pressure so applied would 
help to secure a supervision which would mean all that it has ever 
been intended to mean. 


“The assurance to the people of the various states that the com- 
panies they have accepted as guardians of their life and property 
will be able to fulfil their trusteeship when the occasion arises 
would mean more to insurance than could be attained under the 
present system where the integrity of every comopany is constantly 
subjected to innuendo and rumor.” 
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HILE I bear the title of general 
NG cece it has remained my 

privilege to continue daily on 
the street in the business that I love so 
well and in which I have my heart and 
soul. It is my greatest pleasure to go 
on the street with my selling kit, tell- 
ing the story of life insurance as I 
know it. 

At the age of 38 I am proud to say 
that 24 of my years have been spent in 
this business of life insurance, and 
therefore it is the only business I 
know; it is the only business I can see. 
Believe me when I tell you that there 
has been no depression with me 
throughout the last five years, and be- 
lieve me when I make the statement 
that each year of the depression my 
business has increased and that up to 
this date my business is 15 per cent 
ahead of the business for the same pe- 
riod last year. I know no depression 
and I refuse to listen to the rantings, 
the prophecies regarding inflation, the 
gold standard and a hundred other 
things that would tend to destroy my 
morale. If I talk to a so-called pros- 
pect and he tells me that old story that 
is so demoralizing, that he can’t pay 
his rent, that the NRA is the bunk and 
that the country is going Communistic, 
etc., I don’t spend much time with him. 
I get out quickly because I don’t want 
my morale shattered. But just before 
I go I do say one thing to this man who 
cannot be sold because he can’t see the 
light, because of the dark forest in 
front of him: “What do you care? 
What are you worrying about? You 
may be dead tomorrow.” 


Indestructible Morale 


In these days of daily street work, an 
agent hears plenty that tends to de- 
stroy his morale. But my morale will 
not be destroyed. I refuse to let it be 
destroyed, for I can always keep it up 
through one channel and that, ladies 
and gentlemen, is by reviewing my 
death claims. Every week at home I 
go through my file of death claims and 
I visualize widows getting monthly 
checks. I visualize boys and girls be- 
ing educated in grammar school, high 
school and college. I visualize mothers 


and fathers and other loved ones being 
taken care of in these terrible times of 
stress and financial sorrow, and then I 
visualize the actual interview when the 
sale was made, and before me unfolds 
the picture in each and every case of 
how I changed the “No” to a “Yes,” 


You're Dead 


Tomorrow 


By 
GEORGE J. KUTCHER 


General Agent, Northwestern 
Mutual Life 


An address delivered 
before the annual con- 
vention of the National 
| Association of Life Under- 
writers at Milwaukee in 
which the author urges | 


tection" insurance. 








l old-fashioned “for pro- 


and how I kept impressing that pros- 
pect throughout that interview that 
“Tomorrow you may be dead,” and how 
I overcame those objections, one by one, 
and went forward ruthlessly because it 
was my job to help put his house in 
order. I further visualize that I closed 
that deal and perhaps rammed that 
policy down his throat and made him 
like it, and if that policyholder who has 
journeyed to the Great Beyond could 
look down and see the wonderful work 
that has been done in having his loved 
ones taken care of, I am sure that he 
would bless me for having told the 
story of life insurance as it should be 
told. And so in all my interviews these 
claims are visualized by me, and all I 
can think of and all I know is that to- 
morrow this man I am talking to may 
be dead. This business, therefore, of 
selling life insurance becomes a com- 
paratively easy one for me, for it 
really is easy to sell life insurance to- 
day even as it was back in 1928 and 
1929, provided, however, we have our 
hearts and souls in this wonderful 
work. 

In telling the story of life insurance 
to the prospect I talk from within, my 
lips simply conveying what my heart 
has to say. I forget everything actu- 
arial, keep reminding the prospect and 
telling him throughout the entire in- 
terviey that tomorrow he may be dead. 
That feeling becomes intense, for it is 
sincere and spoken from within, and it 
is the truth and cannot be argued by 
the prospect. The topic of my talk, 
therefore, was not just taken out of the 
air, but is used by me everyday in each 
and every one of my interviews, for it 
is the truth, as proven to me by my 
death claims. Nothing can swerve me 





from this thought and the result, ladies 
and gentlemen, and I say this without 
any ego whatsoever, is that I do close 
two out of three cases for additional 
life insurance protection. 

At this point I want to state that | 
am still of the old school of life insur- 
ance agents who believe in life in. 
surance as protection only, and irre 
spective of what the prospect wants | 
am going to sell him what I think he 
I refuse to follow the line of 
least resistance. I make the sale that 
I think should be made. I bear upper- 
most in my mind the needs of his family 
and not his old age, which is secondary 
to me and to him, for he may be dead 
tomorrow. I am proud and happy in 
the thought that of the millions of dol- 
lars of life insurance that I have 
placed on the books of many companies, 
and of the hundreds of lives that I have 
sold not one is a straight annuity, a 
refund annuity or a deferred annuity, 
and furthermore, that of the hundreds 
of people I have sold I can honestly say 
that in no case was the sale of an an- 
nuity justified, and that in every case 
there was need for additional life insur- 
ance protection for the family. I won- 
der, sometimes, what percentage of the 


needs, 


, 
; 
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millions of dollars being paid today in | 


annuities of all forms is justified. Pic- 
ture this death claim, and this hap- 
pened just a short time ago: Life in- 
surance of $20,000 payable $200 a month 
for 10 years, a widow with three chil- 
dren, the premiums on the life insur- 
ance about $600 a year, and an annuity 
one year old with a premium of $500 
per year. Who is to blame? Did the 
agent tell the story correctly? Did the 
agent tell that man “You may be dead 
tomorrow?” I don’t sell it that agent’s 
way, and I refuse to sell it that way. 
I tell the story as it should be told. 


Conserve Your Time 


em 


Many agents spend altogether too | 


much time in becoming near actuaries, 
in making up propositions galore, and 


the result is too little time telling the | 


story with a ratebook on the street 


Why figure propositions before an ex- [ 


amination? Why waste your time, 
which is your biggest asset? Why 
waste your prospect’s time, and further 


still, why get him all aroused with 2 J 


beautiful set-up putting his “house it 
order” when perhaps he cannot buy the 
product? 
have, if a proposition is requested, ab- 
solutely refused to work it out until 
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insurability is proven. I am very blunt 
in telling my prospect that this propo- 
sition will take me 15 minutes, 30 min- 
utes, perhaps an hour or two, and I 
tell him that if I spend an hour or a 
half-hour on his problem it is only 
fair that he should give me 15 minutes 
of his time. Then I go a step further 
and tell him that that 15 minutes be 
given to my representative, who 
ladies and gentlemen, my physician. 
[ do get my examination, and when 
that medical paper comes in recom- 
mended I then tell him how fortunate 
he is to be in a position now to say 
“Yes” to what I have to show him. All 
of my business is done along these lines, 
and in all cases when a man will not be 
examined I absolutely refuse to spend 
any time on a contemplated proposal. 
While I call for the examination and 
while I try to put the sale over from 
this angle, I keep reminding my pros- 
pect that tommorrow he may be dead, 
that the examination should be made 
within the hour, if possible, and ladies 
and gentlemen, as I talk to my pros- 
pect in this tone my heart is in that in- 
terview. It’s got to go my way and 
he’s going to like it because I know 
that I am right and that life insurance 
is protection and it should start quickly. 

When I go to see a prospect, whether 
new or old, I always use that old-time 
opener, the three naught idea. If a 
man carries $30,000 and he thinks it’s 
a lot of money, I just say to that man 
“$30,000 may sound like a lot of money, 
but if you take the three naughts off 
it is only $30 a week to your family.” 


is, 


Tomorrow is Another Day 


Many a day I come back to the office 
without a sale, having taken many 
nose-dives, and without having changed 
“No” to “Yes,” but I do come back with 
a smile. I just happened to pick the 
wrong prospects that day, but tomor- 
row is another day, and if I am not 
dead tomorrow I start out again, proud 
and privileged to hold a rate book and 
tell the story of life insurance as I 
know it. 

I honestly believe that in order to get 
started going again we must learn once 
more to talk of life insurance in terms 
of protection, for after all the main 
purpose in back of every life insurance 
contract is protection for loved ones. 
We must learn to go back to work as 
we did 15 years ago in a seller’s mar- 
ket and not a buyer’s market. We must 
learn never to allow the whisperings. 
the propaganda and the constant woe- 
begone tales we hear to dampen our 
enthusiasm in the least. We must for- 
get that a life insurance presentation 
Is a financial program but rather a 
factor of protection for a man’s family 
that brooks no undue delay, for tomor- 
tow death may come. The agent who 
has the courage to face the prospect 
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and ruthlessly drive home his ines- 
capable responsibility toward his fam- 
ily will meet with a measure of success 
denied to agents who garnish their 
presentations with elaborate compari- 
sons and ratios. Keep paramount al- 
ways the safeguarding of loved ones 
and the preservation of the home. Go 
about this work proud and happy, 
apologizing to no one, thanking no man 
for having given you a policy as such, 
for he owes you thanks. Thank him 
merely for the courtesies extended to 
you in allowing you to present your 
proposal for putting his financial house 
in order. 

I am mighty proud to stand up here 
today and make the statement that I 
carry over half a million dollars of life 
insurance and that my financial house 
is in order, and irrespective of what 
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happens to anything else, my widow 
can carry on and my three little girls 
will get the education that I never had; 
that our little boy, two and one-half 
months old, will get the proper start; 
that my beloved mother and father will 
be taken care of in their old age, and 
that my beloved mother-in-law, father- 
in-law, as well as many other loved 
ones, will be cared for. I am glad each 
day as I leave my office that I can 
think of these things and that my 
house is in order and that I am going 
to tell the story to my prospects as I 
want to tell it. I am going to make 
them buy what I want them to buy 
and they are going to take it and like 
it, and through it all, I will always 
bear in mind one thought as I carry on: 

“Time is short and tomorrow they 
may be dead.” 





Two Glimpses at Social 


Insurance 
Little Man, What Now? 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


REQUENTLY one can spend an 
F evening to the double advantage of 

being entertained and _ learning 
something further about the insurance 
business. The experts at this are those 
professional insurance journal column- 
ists who give themselves a fine holiday 
and then work it into a few hundred 
words of business wisdom, to the envy 
of us lesser mortals. 

The German novel “Littl Man— 
What Now?” plus the American talkie 
version of it provide such an oppor- 
tunity and I recommend this to you. 
The book appeared about a year ago 
under the auspices of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. In unfolding its tale it 
gives prominent attention to that type 
of social insurance so common now in 
Europe but not yet demanded here, 
niaternity insurance. The young hus- 
band turns his wife over to the insur- 
ance authorities at the appropriate 
time and a fortnight later his family 
is officially returned to him. I am not 
certain whether he was given a receipt. 
Anyhow, the insurance “worked”; but 
it was all so mechanical and devoid of 
human fecling that one concludes such 
social insurance is not on the path to 
the real Utopia. 

Now, curiously enough, the film 
makes quite a different slant of it. It 
presents what might be called the other 
most likely shortcoming of social in- 


surance, and the one more apt to occur 
in America. In the film the insurance 
plan becomes so embroiled in bureau- 
cratic formalities, aggravated by a 
personnel of political parasites, that it 
falls just a little short of “working” 
at all. The husband makes application 
for the assistance in good season and 
then makes regular calls for the money 
to cover the expenses of the forthcom- 
ing event. He is told the case has been 
approved by everyone except Mr. So- 
and-So and that it is on his desk; that 
there must have been some mistake as 
it doesn’t go to him at all; that the 
check was mailed to him last night; 
that the check couldn’t have been 
mailed because the file hasn’t yet gone 
to the committee; that the check is 
awaiting signature; that no decision 
can be given until tomorrow; that noth- 
ing at all can be done about it until 
they receive the birth certificate! The 
young man, in despair, makes other 
arrangements. 

We have said before in these columns 
that if the public is determined to have 
additional measures of social insurance 
it is the responsibility of private in- 
surance interests to influence them 
along the most sound lines of which 
they are capable, and to anyone 
doubting the importance of this duty 
I recommend a few evenings with Little 
Man and his problem of What Now? 
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Ten Years’ Record 


HE record of stock fire insur- 

ance is an enviable one in the 
annals of the country. True, the 
past four years have seen rigor- 
ous revision of management and 
practices and have witnessed an 
economy wave of no small dimen- 
sions, but fire insurance has come 
through the trials of the times 
with a new concept of respon- 
sibility and a new record of 
accomplishment. The financial 
history of fire insurance during 
the last decade bears eloquent 
testimony to its strength as an 
institution. From 1924 to 1934, 
the aggregate surplus of 100 lead- 
ing stock fire insurance com- 
panies was $195,716,977, and spe- 
cial reserves during the same 
period were $77,360,543. Divi- 
dends incurred during the ten 
years amounted to $297,839,269, 
showing that those who backed 
their faith in fire insurance com- 
panies with investment of per- 
sonal funds did not suffer on 
that account whatever their com- 
plaints may have been in the 
worst depression days. 

The underwriting income of 
the 100 leading stock fire com- 
panies, including that of United 
States branches of foreign car- 
riers, was $6,755,618,771 in the 
decade ending Jan. 1, 1934. The 
losses and underwriting expenses 
of those companies in the same 
period were $6,579,773,035. The 
close approximation between the 
two items shows that the public 
of this country has been well 
served by the fire insurance com- 
panies and that the operation of 
the business is not the sinecure 
that casual outside observers 
sometimes believe. The necessity 
for managerial caution is em- 
bodied in the two items and at 
the same time it is evident that 
there is ample justification for 
present premium levels. 

The underwriting profit of the 
leading companies in the decade 
was $175,845,736, and net earn- 
ings from investments totalled 
$395,071,053. The ratio of under- 
writing gain to underwriting in- 


come was 2.60 for the entire ten- 
year period. 

From the foregoing figures it 
is readily seen that the part that 
stock fire insurance plays in the 
financial welfare of the country 
cannot be underestimated. Agents 
and company men alike are justi- 
fied in constantly preaching to 
the public the soundness of fire 
insurance as a support of indus- 
try, commerce and private funds. 
An institution that can boast of 
the fact that 100 of its leaders 
had a surplus total of $195,716,- 
977 in a decade such as that 
through which the nation has 
just passed need make no apology 
for the persistence of its repre- 
sentatives nor for the continua- 
tion of its existence. 








TAKE A 
CHANCE! 


YOU COULD TAKE A 
CHANCE ON SOME 
OF IT. 

















—I was told recently of a well-to-do friend 
of mine who has allowed himself to get 
in a very bad mental way because of 
worry. 

—His principal worry is that he is seriously 
concerned over the economic outcome 
of the Depression and doesn't know how 
he can protect the wealth he still has. 

—"I'm afraid to run any risk,” he says, 
“| want to be safe, but | don't know 
what is safe today.” 

—A sorry predicament, to be true, but 
this man's phobias are characteristic of 
the times—and, from my point of view, 
are decidedly unwarranted. 

—But, multiplied a great many times this 
form of phobia becomes a national 
menace. 

—All progress is contingent upon "taking 
a chance.” 

—If our forebears had insisted on “play- 
ing safe’ America would never have 
been discovered, our great country 
would never have been pioneered and 
developed, our railway systems and 
huge cities would never have been built, 
our present standard of living would 
never have existed. 

—Man must always “take a chance" if 
progress is to be made. 

—And no man is fool enough to believe 
that America of tomorrow will not be 
far greater and finer than ever before. 

—Today may be the chosen time "to take 


a chance.” 
EVERIT B. TERHUNE 


ee 








Auto Liability 


HE loss ratio of automobile 

liability insurance began this 
year without that sharp upward 
trend which has come to be ree- 
ognized as associated with bad 
weather running into the Ides of 
March. Underwriters became 
hopeful to a certain extent and, 
even though the number of auto- 
mobile accidents continued to in- 
crease, there was a feeling of 
optimism in some casualty com- 
pany offices. The line, being a 
main source of revenue for the 
companies writing it, is obviously 
scanned with considerable atten- 
tion to fluctuation. 

Just when it began to appear 
that automobile liability was 
showing signs of recovery from 
loss ratio fever, there occurred a 
relapse and it is evident that the 
patient is in greater danger than 
ever before. From one company 
office after another comes the 
news that automobile liability 
loss ratios are rising. Reasons 
given for the condition range all 
the way from the effect of muni- 
cipal economy on police forces to 
a discussion of the results of 
“The Cocktail Hour.” 

If the loss ratio of the line 
really is rising at the alarming 
rate that certain companies be- 
lieve, it might be a good plan for 
the leading casualty companies to 
examine their data and segre- 
gate such facts as the causes of 
accident, frequency of accident, 
sources of claims, etc., and then 
exchange this material or file it 
with a designated committee for 
study and analysis. To be effec- 
tive and to be of benefit to the 
companies in general, the records 
should be available monthly so 
that any change in trend can in- 
stantly be apprehended and an 
accurate diagnosis made. Were 
that done—and followed con- 
stantly and closely —corrective 
efforts could more easily be ap- 
plied and the business could be 
kept within proper and profitable 
boundaries. That business must 


_be kept within profitable bounda- 


ries goes without saying. 
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Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of the U. S. A. 
New York, is elected president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at the close of the annual con- 
vention in Milwaukee. 





Dr. S. S. Huebner, Philadelphia, is 
elected president of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding Ernest J. Clark, who is elect- 
ed to the newly-created office of 
chairman of the board. 





Caleb R. Smith of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., is elected chair- 
man of the Miilion Dollar Round 
Table, succeeding Thomas Scott. 





George W. Skilton, comptroller of 
the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, is reelected president 
of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation at the annual conference in 
Hartford. 





An increase of approximately 10 
per cent in the dividend rate for 1935 
is the present plan of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
based on preliminary calculations, ac- 
cording to President James Lee 
Loomis. 





Paul F. Clark of Boston is elected 
president of the National Chapter of 
the Chartered Life Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding Lawrence C. Woods, Jr. 





Holgar J. Johnson, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, is made chairman of the man- 
agers’ section of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 





Stockholders and directors of the 
North Star Insurance Company and 
the American Colony Insurance Com- 
pany, both of New York, approve 
merger of the two companies by ex- 
change of stock. 





Alan H. Bonito & Co. of New York 
is appointed manager of the inland 
marine department for the United 
States of the Pearl Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London. 





Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance 
Company of North America, is elect- 
ed president of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference at its annual 
meeting in Rye, N. Y. 





The National Surety Corporation, 
New York, announces the promotion 
of James F. O'Hea to the position of 
vice-president and other changes in 
the underwriting and legal depart- 
ments of the corporation. 





George E. O'Hara is appointed 
secretary in charge of the metro- 
politan department of the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, of the 
America Fore group, succeeding the 
late Henry H. Zechlin. 





E. V. Thompson of St. Louis is 
elected president of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 


Agents at its third annual conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C. 
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“Aren't you ashamed, Mrs. Pendergast? 
And this being Fire Prevention Week!" 








SOUNDINGS 


i————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 

















HE retirement of Neal Bassett, president of 

the Firemen’s of Newark group, removed from 

active participation one of the ablest and most 
colorful executives in the fire insurance field. 

Mr. Bassett was a distinct individualist and his 
companies reflected this characteristic. Accordingly, 
they did not always run with the crowd on certain 
inter-company and company-agency compacts. Once 
Mr. Bassett had chosen his course in a matter of 
this sort, no amount of persuasion or pressure could 
swerve him from it. He soon became known as an 
indomitable fighter. 

From a journalistic standpoint, the high point in 
his career came several years ago at Chicago when 
his reputation as a fighter was attested to by a 
grateful gathering of fire insurance executives and 
agents from all parts of the country. The National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners had called 
a meeting to consider the question of acquisition 
cost. Companies and agents were profoundly dis- 
turbed because it was evident that the commissioners 
were set to wield the axe on acquisition expenses if 
it appeared that they had the power to do so. 

The hearing got under way; the commissioners 
threw down the gayntlet and waited for a stock com- 
pany knight to meet the challenge. None came 
forth and it looked as if the companies were going 
to lose by default. As the gavel was about to fall 
in signal of adjournment, a lone figure made its way 
through the crowd and ascended the platform. Neal 
Bassett had something to say. 

It was one of the most dramatic moments in fire 
insurance history. Company executives looked on 
admiringly while the man who had frequently been 
their antagonist acted as their champion. The de- 
cision? The newspaper boys handed it to Neal 
Bassett by a technical knock-out. 
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Reopening of 15 national banks 
with frozen deposits of $!5,005,000 
during September brought the num- 
ber reopened during the first nine 
months of 1934 to 377 national banks 
with $318,316,000 frozen deposits, 
and reduced the number of un- 
licensed banks to 36 at the close of 
business Sept. 29, according to. 
J. F. T. O'Connor, Comptroller of the 
Currency. 





Of $1,250,000,000 fourth Liberty 
loan 4!4, per cent bonds called for 
redemption on Oct. 15, approximately 
$950,000,000 had been exchanged on 
Oct. 6, $354,000,000 for the Treasury 
bonds of 1944-'46, on which subscrip- 
tion books will be closed Oct. II, 
and $596,000,000 for the four-year 
Treasury notes, on which the books 
were closed Sept. 24. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Oct. 6, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 123.53 
and closed Saturday at 124.20. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
29.67 and closed Saturday at 30.47. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
95.37 and closed Saturday at 96.08. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 91.14 
and closed Saturday at 91.95. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current 
week is at 24!/2 per cent of capacity, 
The Iron Age estimates, as com- 
pared with the rate of 24 per cent 
reported for last week. 





Wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade were 5!/p to 554 cents 
lower for the week at the close last 
Saturday, having rallied moderately 
in the last two sessions after breaking 
badly due to the unsettled condition 
of the world markets. 





Cotton futures eased off 42 to 51 
points a bale by Thursday of last 
week on a general wave of selling, 
with a rally of about $1 a bale on 
Friday, most of which was subse- 
quently lost, leaving prices 33 to 39 
points net lower for the week. 





Despite the higher level of profits 
and the increase in average county 
and municipal tax rates, Class | rail- 
roads in the first eight months of 
1934 paid a total of only $169,691,- 
083 in taxes, compared with $177,- 
567,141 for the like period a year 
ago, a reduction of almost $8,000,000, 
or 4.4 per cent, accomplished mainly 
through reduced valuations and the 
demolition or sale of obsolescent and 
unused properties. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended Sept. 29 totaled 644,647 
cars, an increase of 1527 cars above 
the preceding week, but 24,539 cars 
| below the corresponding week of 1933. 
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EVERAL months ago Colonel 
S Leonard Ayers, economist of the 

Cleveland Trust Company, stated 
that the shortage of building construc- 
tion in the United States was approxi- 
mately twenty-five billion dollars. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper 
recently estimated that the country 
needs 5,000,000 new homes and that at 
least 16,000,000 of those now in exist- 
ence are in need of repairs. In discuss- 
ing the possibility and the desirability 
of stimulating activity in the construc- 
tion and repair of homes he estimated 
that employment would thus be given to 
four and one-half million and 
$6,000,000,000 would be the 
national pay-roll. 

The National Housing Act, signed by 
President Roosevelt last June, is now 
actively in operation as regards one im- 
portant phase of its purpose and pro- 
visions—the repairing and moderniza- 
tion of homes. The second major pur- 


persons 
added to 


pose of the Act—to stimulate new 
building construction through a vast 
mortgage insurance program—is not 


yet under way. In a letter to the writer, 
dated Aug. 24, 1934, James S. Taylor, 
special assistant of the Federal Housing 
Administration, said that due to the 
tremendous task that faces the adminis- 
tration in effecting the necessary or- 
ganization for the proper carrying out 
of the mutual mortgage insurance plan 
some further time will be required to 
determine the rules and regulations of 
the program and that no specific data 
could yet be given out. 


Building Boom Predicted 


It is the consensus of many who are 
well qualified to judge that when the 
machinery for carrying out this part 
of the program is completed so much 
money will be poured into the building 
trades that a real building boom will 
result. 

Has this any particular interest for 
the fire insurance agent? Will it bene- 
fit him by increasing his sales of insur- 
ance and so increase his income? 

The answer is Yes. The improvement 
of hundreds of thousands of houses and 
the building of new ones will create a 
demand for new fire insurance and for 
an increase of that now in force on the 
buildings that will be improved. It 
might also be noted that the construc- 
tion of many new buildings in the near 
future should greatly broaden the field 
for the sale of such a line as automatic 
builders’ risk insurance. 

A feature that also affects the present 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


situation is the fact that building con- 
struction during the first seven months 
of 1934 was much greater than for the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
F. W. Dodge Corporation reports that 
construction awards in 37 Eastern 
states from January to August, 1934, 
amounted to $973,861,500, which was 
$459,193,700 more, or approximately 90 
per cent, than for the first seven months 
of 1933. 

First let us consider what is the pur- 
pose of the National Housing Act; what 
is now being done and what may be ex- 





1933 


Jan. to August 
$514,667 ,800 






pected when the program gets into its 
full stride, probably early in 1935, 

Expressed in its briefest terms the 
purpose of the Act is to stimulate home 
construction, repair and modernization; 
encourage mortgage investments; im- 
prove housing standards and conditions, 
and aid industrial recovery. 

The Act itself is not brief, running 
to about 13,000 As one well- 
known weekly magazine might indicate, 
should it print it, its reading time 
would be about 35 minutes. It would 
take something like a dozen pages in 


words. 





1934 


Jan. to August 


$973 ,861,500 





A graphic illustration of the increase in building construction during the first seven 


months of 1934, compared with the like period of 1933. 


This happened before the 


National Housing Act was put into operation. 
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Affect the Fire Insurance Agent ? 


Hundreds of thousands of 
repaired, improved and 
modernized houses and new 
buildings will increase the 
demand for fire insurance. 
The first part of the Govern- 
ment's vast plan is now well 
under way and should stimu- 
late the alert agent to re- 
canvass his territory. He 
should also assist in broad- 
casting information regard- 
ing the Federal Housing 
Administration in his com- 
munity, not overlooking the 
fact that before the Na- 
tional Housing Act went into 
effect, construction for the 
first seven months of 1934 
was almost twice that for 
the same period of 1933. 


The Spectator. It is not easy to sum- 
marize briefly its many and somewhat 
complicated provisions. It provides for 
the guaranteeing of Home Owners’ Cor- 
poration Bonds which will be sold or 
exchanged for the purpose of refinanc- 
ing mortgages and extending the cor- 
poration’s authority to make mortgages 
and modernization loans. The Federal 
Housing Administration created by it 
is empowered to insure 20 per cent of 


financial institutions’ loans for house 
repairs and improvements. It estab- 
lished a mutual mortgage insurance 


program to insure 80 per cent of the 
value of property and provides for the 
organizing of national mortgage asso- 
ciations to increase available mortgage 
funds. It sets up a savings and loan 
insurance corporation to insure ac- 
counts of Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations and provides for a nation- 
wide home repair and modernization 
campaign to stimulate business recov- 
ery. 

As has been said, the part of the pro- 
gram relating to the repair and mod- 
ernization of homes is now well under 
way. Loans are being made through 
banks and financial institutions to run 
from one to five years which are to be 
repaid in monthly installments. This 
money, it is stipulated, is to be used 
for housing repair and the applicant is 
not required to give a mortgage or 
other security. The banks making the 
loan receive a Government guarantee on 
20 per cent of the funds it advances 
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This is a typical organization chart proposed by the Federal Housing Administration 


for a local better housing campaign. 


The fire insurance agent should play an important 


part in encouraging its adoption in his community. 


under the Act. Any property owner, in- 
dividual, partnership or corporation, 
with a regular income from salary, com- 
mission business or other assured source 
is eligible for such a loan. 

When the actual loans were begun 
early in August one provision was that 
a loan would be made only when a 
mortgage, if any, on the property was 
in good standing, and that there were 
no past due taxes, interest or lien 
against the property. 

Possibly because it was felt that this 
provision excluded too many from the 
benefits of the Act, James A. Moffett, 
administrator of the Act, on Sept. 7 
made a modification providing that 
banks and other financial institutions be 
given blank checks to deal with prop- 
erty owners where mortgage or tax 
payments to some extent were not up 
to date. In other words, the banks are 
to use their own judgment as to whether 
or not credit shall be extended regard- 
less of the status of the taxes or assess- 
ments. The revised policy on this point 
may result in the applications for mod- 
ernization loans from hundreds of thou- 
sands of property owners who other- 
wise would have been barred. The time 
for repayment of the loan which, origi- 
nally, in most cases was to be from one 
to three years, has been extended to five 
years. 

Higher Insurance Values 

Since any repairs or improvements 
made to homes by means of the money 
borrowed under the provisions of the 


National Housing Act must be for 
things that become an integra! part of 
the improved building it is apparent 
that the insurance value of the build- 
ing will be increased by the money so 
expended. 

The agent whose clients make such 
improvements fails in his duty to them 
if he does not make certain that they 
are fully protected by the insurance 
they carry. It is also true that many 
buildings so improved, which before 
were not properties insurance compa- 
nies were anxious to insure, will be- 
come desirable risks and should not be 
overlooked. 

But the alert agent will not simply 
wait until he hears of such improve- 
ments under way or completed. He will 
take an active part in his community in 
stimulating this great movement for 
improving conditions. 

Many communities during the past 
two years have conducted better hous- 
ing programs with fine results and now, 
with the assistance offered by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, such cam- 
paigns should be many times more suc- 
cessful. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
will send experienced men to assist in 
the organization work and will sup- 
ply literature for distribution to prop- 
erty owners, architects, building sup- 
ply and other merchants. It will fur- 
nish posters, display cards, news stories 
and other materials for popularizing 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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United States Life 


Control is Purchased 


Tenth Oldest U.S. Company Ac- 
quired by C. V. Starr Organi- 
zation; Moir Continues as Pres. 


Controlling share interest in the 84- 
year-old United States Life Insurance 
Company was purchased last Friday 
by C. V. Starr, president of the 
American International Underwriters. 
This purchase is the result of nego- 
tiations between Mr. Star and Henry 
Moir, president of the United States 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Starr states that he and his as- 
sociates plan to strengthen the agency 
organization of the United States Life 
Insurance Company and widen the 
scope of its activities so that the com- 
pany may be truly representative of its 
traditions as the tenth oldest life in- 
surance company in the United States 
and the third oldest in the State of New 
York. In this endeavor they will have 
the full support of Mr. Moir, president 
of the company for the last 12 years, 
who is to continue as chief executive. 

Mr. Moir states that no material 
changes in personnel are expected, but 
that development of new business 
through alliance with Mr. Starr and his 
associates should open up opportunities 
in both staff and agency ranks. The 
experience of the world-wide Starr or- 
ganization should permit the company 
a special field of its own particularly 
useful to Americans with residence or 
interests abroad. This field is now 
chiefly left to the British and Canada 
life insurance companies. 

Mr. Starr, purchaser of the shares 
of the United States Life Insurance 
Company, is president of the American 
International Underwriters of New 
York City, an agency which handles the 
foreign business of a group of American 
companies. He is also the president of 
the American Asiatic Underwriters, 
which renders a similar service of an 
international group of companies in the 
Far East. He and his associates con- 
trol the Asia Life, an American com- 
pany which has been singularly success- 
ful in the Orient; the International As- 
surance Company, Ltd., under British 
charter, and the Franco-Americaine 


D’Assurances, a French company, as 
well as acting as managers for the Met- 
ropolitan Insurance Company of Manila. 


Banner Attendance Features 


Opening 


Sessions at Chicago 





Legal and Financial Sections of American Life Convention In. 
augurate Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel; Farm and Investment Problems Featured in Discussions 





By T. J. V. GULLEN 





CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 9—With the combined attendance at the 
Tuesday meetings of the legal and financial sections of the American 
Life Convention reaching a total of four hundred, predictions that 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting of this oldest of all life company 
organizations would surpass all previous gatherings in attendance 


could be readily made. 

The convention proper _ opened 
Wednesday at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, the day following the 
Sixty-third anniversary of the Chicago 
fire made famous by Mrs. O’Leary and 
her cow. Unquestionably the thoughts 
of Chicago for the three days following 
the catastrophe, now more than a half 
century old, were colored by the October 
9th want and so, too, it is safe to say 
that the sessions of the convention as 
a whole will be attuned to the problems 
which dominated the discussions of the 
Tuesday meetings of the legal and 
financial divisions. 

While the programs of both sections 
included papers and discussions on 
divers subjects, the interest of the in- 





Col. C. B. Robbins 





dividual was centered on the investment 
problems growing out of the depression 
and accentuated by an obvious uncer- 
tainty as to what the future has for 
life insurance companies and _ the 
country. Investment-wise, the legal 
section, led by Joseph T. Carney, with 
a paper on “some problems in acquiring 
title to real estate,” reviewed the 
burdens which the necessity for fore- 
closure brought to the companies from 
the standpoint of the lawyer and coun- 
sellor, while at the same time the in- 
vestment men were concerning them- 
selves not only with the difficulties at- 
tended upon the profitable management 
of property acquired under foreclosure 
but as well with the more serious one 
of where to place the funds of the com- 
pany where they would be safe and 
yield a due return. 

The legal section was presided over 
by the Chairman Allan E. Brosmith, of 
the Travelers, of Hartford, with James 
C. Jones, Jr., of the Central States Life, 
St. Louis, acting as secretary. An ad- 
dress on “burden of proof as affected 
by the suppression of medical testimony 
on objection urged by the party to be 
benefited by the statutory privilege,” 
made by Sam T. Swansen, General 
Counsel, Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“When it was finally settled that 
secrecy of private confidence did not 
confer a legal excuse from giving testi- 
mony, it was an easy step and was 
early understood that confidences given 
to a physician stood upon no superior 
legal basis,” he declared at the outset 
of his talk, pointing out that the “privi- 
leged communication” was not recog- 
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nized in early English law as an ex- 
ception to the general liability of every 
person to give testimony upon all 
facts inquired into in a court of justice. 
He cited numerous court rulings bearing 
out this trend of legal thought 

“Gradually have the lips of spouses 
been unsealed so one may testify for or 
against the other,” he said, and con- 
tinued: “it is hoped that the hobbles of 
arbitrary and inflexible rules will in 
time disappear. In the meantime, and 
while the physician patient privilege 
remains with us, there is no reason why 
it should be treated as sacrosanct and 
approached with bowed head and wor- 
shipful humility; why it should be 
stretched by construction to thwart ex- 
posure of fraud and promote suppres- 
sion of truth; why it should so serve 
the deceiver that his false statements 
are made to appear as the truth, to his 
financial profit at the expense of honest 
policyholders.” 

William A. Vinson, of Vinson, Elkins, 
Sweeton and Weems, general counsel, 
Great Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., stated that while 
he could add but little of value to the 
very thorough and enlightening paper 
prepared by Mr. Swansen, said, how- 
ever, there is room for debate on at 
least one question raised by Mr. Swan- 
sen to the effect that proof suppressed 
is presumably adverse and unfavorable; 
notwithstanding the privilege statute. 
He said that this rule appears not to be 
of general or universal application, 
since it is thought by some courts that 
a litigant who avails himself of a 
statutory right should not be condemned 
for doing so. He cited several court 
decisions to that effect. 

The financial section was under the 
chairmanship of O. J. Lacy, president 
of the California Western-States Life, 
Sacramento, with H. B. Hill, of the 
Abraham Lincoln Life, acting as secre- 
tary. The basis of the farm debt adjust- 
ment program of the national govern- 
ment it was remarked, is to render as- 
sistance to the distressed but the 
worthy farm debtor who is in difficulty 
beeause of forces over which he has no 
control. 

Dr. H. C. M. Case of the A.A.A., 
Washington, D. C., declared in conclud- 
ing his address, the first before the 
financial section that “thousands of 
efficient farmers are still facing an 
emergency growing out of the depres- 
sion” he continued: “it is believed that 
it is in the best interest of both the 
debtor and his creditors, as well as that 
of the community and the nation, that 
distressing debt situations be brought 
into an adjustment which will provide a 
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L. R. Woodward, Associate Secretary and C. K. Blackburn, Educational Secretary, Left 
to right, Will Assist F. L. Rowland in Staff Work at Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation Headquarters in New York 








reasonable chance for worthy, efficient, 
farm debtors to work out of their diffi- 
culties. 

“Creditors deserve fair consideration 
and should receive a repayment of the 
obligations due them in so far as the 
income from farm property will permit. 
Most farmers are limited to the income 
from their farms for the repayment of 
their debts, and in addition must main- 
tain their property and meet the living 
expenses of their families under such 
conditions and in the interest of social 
and economic justice. 

“Creditors should be willing to accept 
one of two methods of settlement from 
worthy debtors rather than resort to 
court action; either they should accept 
a composition of debts to what the Fed- 
eral Land Bank will loan on the prop- 
erty if they want a cash settlement or 
they should grant an extension agree- 
ment which will give the debtor assur- 
ance that he will not be deprived of 
the title to his property as long as he 
meets his obligations in so far as his 
income permits. Even though circum- 
stances over which he has no control 
may not permit his meeting his full 
obligations currently. 

“Tt needs to be more fully recognized 
that farm property cannot long main- 
tain a valuation in excess of its earning 
capacity. Furthermore, the valuation of 
farm property will be higher if farmers 
generally are not required to pay too 
large a proportion of their income to 
meet interest payments, and thereby are 
permitted to become normal purchasers 

(Concluded on page 17) 


Ohio State Life Winner 


Lynn E. Bell of Ypsilanti, Mich., a 
member of the Michigan State agency 
of the Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, carried off first hon- 
ors in the Pot of Gold contest, just 
closed, a feature nf the president’s 
rally, which is being put on by the field 
force of the company in honor of 
President U. S. Brandt. J. C. McFar- 
land, general agent, Cincinnati, was 
second, and L. S. Shafer, general agent, 
Indianapolis, was third. The presi- 
dent’s rally will close Oct. 31. 


Pacific Coast Supervisor 


Charles K. Warren of Lo Angeles 
has been appointed Pacific Coast super- 
visor of the Capitol Life of Denver, 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 
Previously located at Oakland, Calif., 
with the Acacia Mutual Life, he was 
transferred to Seattle as agency man- 
ager a year after he became identified 
with the company. Two years later 
he was made Los Angeles manager. 








REINSURANCE COMPLETED 


The Life and Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago, of which M. A. Kern is president, has 
completed reinsurance arrangements for the 
business of the Peoria Life Insurance Com- 
pany, held in receivership for the past few 
months, and has moved home offices to Peoria. 
The company will henceforth be known as the 
Alliance Life Insurance Company. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


by ROBERT P. BARBOUR 


For the past seventeen years this has been the 
standard text and reference book of fire insur- 
ance for the use of agents and brokers in the 
solicitation and writing of business. 


It has been thoroughly revised, brought up to 
date, and republished, with the inclusion of 
much added new material, in a larger size, and 
containing more than 570 pages. 


“One of the two most valuable books in 
the library of the Insurance Society of 


New York.” 


Liberal discount on quantity orders. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
N.W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts., 


Price, per copy, $3.50 
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A COPY 


19 COPIES $5.40 


by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of 
Efficiency” and 
Life Underwriting.” 


Underwriting 
“The Spirit of 


This compact, pocket-size bouklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract. 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
demands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,’’ and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “‘must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ’’ in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man. 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 
Reviewed by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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“Easy Old Age’ 


E invested wisely in a Scranton Life Re- 
tirement Policy, and now he is guaran- 


teed financial security with a steady. 
liberal monthly income—he looks into the 
future with assurance he can take it easy, 
because he invested in old-age comfort 
The Scranton Life Retirement Income Plans 
are attractive, and provide for retirement at 
60, 65 or any other age which suits the in 
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Litigation Involving $100,000 
Life Insurance Is Continued 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 8.—A decision of 
the Fort Worth District Court two years 
ago awarding $100,000 of life insurance 
to the wife of Sidney B. Norwood, miss- 
ing Cleburne banker, has been reversed 
and remanded by the Second Court of 
Civil Appeals. The original decision 
was against the Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas. 

Norwood, who has been missing ten 
years, still is under three federal in- 
dictments in connection with the failure 
prior to his disappearance of the First 
National Bank of Cleburne, which he 
headed. He also faces 17 state indict- 
ments in connection with his activities 
in trying to corner the peanut market 
prior to the collapse of his bank. His 
death was not proved at the trial. How- 
ever, the case was remanded on techni- 
calities on the ground that the trial 
judge had asked an improper question 
in his charge to the jury, that he had 
barred certain testimony, and because 
Mrs. Norwood’s attorney, in his argu- 
ment, had appealed to the personal feel- 
ings of the jurors. 


Puritan Life Is Elected 
To Membership in A.L.I.P. 


At the regular meeting of The Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents on 
Friday, Oct. 5, the Puritan Life Insur- 
ance Company of Providence, R. I., was 
unanimously elected to membership. 

This company was incorporated un- 
der the laws of Rhode Island on April 


17, 1907. Its president is Henry D. 
Sharpe. Its assets at the end of 1933 


were $1,910,697 and its insurance in 
force at that time amounted to $8,908,- 
516. 


Contest Winners Entertained 
by Mutual Benefit Life 


Eleven representatives of the Phila- 
delphia agency of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company visited the 
home office at Newark, N. J., on Mon- 
day, Oct. 8, in the company of James 
H. Glenn, general agent, who awarded 
them the trip on the basis of their 
showing in a production contest staged 
in July and August. They were A. S. 
Campbell of Philadelphia; M. D. Cuda- 
hy, Jr., A. G. Fry and J. L. Poffen- 
berger of York; D. R. Peffer and I. F. 
Frey of Lancaster; Harry N. Wink, 
J. R. Wink, H. K. Harrison and W. G. 
Mast of Reading, and J. G. Streamer of 
Norristown. 
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Hewitt Takes Over Columbian 
Life National General Agency 

A. A. McFall, vice-president of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, has announced the appoint- 
ment at Rochester, N. Y., of John W. 
Hewitt as general agent. Until re- 
cently the Columbian National’s gen- 
eral agency at Rochester has been un- 
der the direction of William J. Hunt, 
who was connected with that company 
since 1917. On July 1, 1934, Mr. Hunt, 
who for seven years had been Demo- 
cratic county chairman of Monroe 


County, was appointed postmaster for 
the city of Rochester. 

Mr. Hewitt began his life insurance 
career in 1923 as a special agent for 
the Mutual Benefit Life. 





Luther-Keffer Production 

The Luther-Keffer agency, general 
agents of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company at 100 William Street, New 
York City, have announced that the 
agency paid for $1,189,669 during the 
month of September, 1934. The total 
business paid for by this agency for 
the year 1934 to date is $15,506,859. 











When School is “Out” 


For thousands of promising youths, 


boys and girls, school days have ended. 


Not because they will it, but be- 
cause they are compelled to 
go to work. 


They are the sons and daughters 
of uninsured or underinsured 
fathers who have been sud- 
denly taken away. 

Remind fathers of the Endow- 
ment for Educational 
poses. 


Keep Young America 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EpWARD D. DuFrrieLp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Pur- 


In School 
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Mutual Life Association 
is Purchased by Pyramid 


O. S. Weide, organizer of the Los 
Angeles Mutual Life Association, 
Chapter for assessment association or- 
ganized at Los Angeles the early part 
of this year, has announced the sale 
of the company to the Pyramid Mutual 
Life Association, also of Los Angeles. 
The 1933 annual statement of the 
Pyramid Mutual Life, on file at the 
California Insurance Department shows 
assets of $697.36, liabilities of $1,- 
434.20, an excess of liabilities over as- 
sets of $736.84. The company has $2,- 
487,500 of insurance in force; received, 
during 1933, $15,394.80 from members 
and paid losses of $1,864. No figures 
are available on the Los Angeles Mu- 
tual Life Association. 





Indianapolis Association 
Names Standing Committees 


Standing committees for the In- 
dianapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers have been named for the com- 
ing year by President Howard E. Ny- 
art. Committee chairmen are: Mem- 
bership, D. W. Flickinger, general 
chairman and Thomas Cusack, vice- 
chairman; Program, James L. Rainey, 
chairman; B, P. Fiffily, vice-chairman; 
Banks and Trust Companies, Francis 
D. Brosman, chairman; Edwin B. Har- 
ris vice-chairman; Business Practice, 
William W. Harrison, chairman; Pub- 
licity, Edward A. Krueger; Educa- 
tional, Frank M. Moore; Acquaintance, 





Memorandum from Beyond 


If the voices of dead policy- 
holders could be heard, they 
would reproach agents for 
creating cash estates. 


Experiences have proved the 
necessity of monthly income in 
the majority of cases, as the 
only safe disposal of wealth. 


STATE MUTUAL Settlement 
Options are adaptable to every 
income need. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 

1844—90th Anniversary Year—1!934 











Joel T. Traylor; Legislative, H. A. 
Luckey; General Affairs, Von L. Sny- 
der; Finance, D. Earl McDonald; 
Clubs, Horace E. Storer; Ladies, Mrs. 
Ruth Hilkene; Conventions, Publica- 
tions and Speakers, C. C. Robinson; In- 
surance Week, Carl F. Maetschke. 


Pan-American Manager 


The appointment of F. Russell Freds- 
all as Minnesota manager for the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company has 
been announced by Theodore M. Sim- 
mons, manager of United States agen- 
cies of the company. Mr. Fredsall will 
have supervision over a territory of 47 
counties. 





- 


“A life insurance institution founded 
on the principle that it is charged 








with the administration of a public 
trust, will endure and prosper.” 


‘i EXTENT to which our activities have been 
guided by the principle that we are charged 
with the administration of a public trust is 
described in two booklets: “How to Judge an 
Insurance Company,” and *Let’s Talk About Your 
Future.” We shall be glad to mail them to you. 


\5a54388, 
~ @2eneen 


rit it Pee 
WALTER W_ HEAD, PRESIDENT 
OES Re- 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


$5. 
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A. Rushton Allen Resigns 
As Union Central G. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 10—A. Rushton 
Allen one of the best known life insur- 
ance trust experts in the country, has 
resigned as general agent of the Union 
Central Life in Philadelphia to devote 
his entire time to specializing in the 
practice of insurance law. His office 
will be located in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Allen had been ill for several 
weeks early this year and he feared that 
the strain of continuing his agency 
work and his law practice together 
would impair his life. Therefore, he 
decided to retire from the agency. 

He had been general agent of the 
Union Central here for about four 
years, succeeding James Elton Bragg, 
Previous to that he had been associated 
with Sigourney Mellor in the general 
agency of the Home Life of New York 
in Philadelphia. He had also been a 
general agent with the Provident 
Mutual. 

When he announced his resignation 
to this agency staff today, they ap- 
pointed a committee of three to draw 
up a letter of condolence, which was 
signed by every member of the agency 
and which expressed their deepest sor- 
row at his resignation. His successor 
has not as yet been announced. 


Jones is Jones 
—But Isn't 


Robert Jones, treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, is named Jones as just stated; and 
Wilfred Jones, editor of the Life Asso- 
ciation News, is also named Jones as 
here set down. Despite all this busi- 
ness of Jones in the Association, they 
are no kin to each other. 

Robert Jones is a Jones who is sepa- 
rate and distinct from Wilfred Jones, 
who, as you now know, is a Jones who 
is separate and unconnected as regards 
Robert Jones. In case you don’t under- 
stand, just remember that Robert 
Jones, treasurer, is a native of this 
country and Wilfred Jones, editor, is 
a native of Great Britain. 


Connecticut Mutual Meeting 


The E. F. White Agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual at Dallas, Texas, had 
Ed Andersen of the home office to dis- 
cuss sales problems with the agents of 
the district a few days ago. The con- 
ferences were for three days in Dallas 
and then two more days were put in 
at Fort Worth. 
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A. L. C. Meeting 


(Concluded from page 13) 


of goods and services. The latter is 
essential to national rehabilitation.” 

Mr. Case was followed by Doctor 
Hugh S. Magill, president of the 
American Federation of Utility Inves- 
tors. Doctor Magill outlined the work 
that is being undertaken on behalf of 
the ten million investors in public utili- 
ties securities to protect them from 
discriminatory legislation and unjust 
taxation. The doctor stated that there 
were twice as many investors as there 
were members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He cited the fact that 
while in the last year railroad securities 
had advanced 63 per cent and indus- 
trials 67 per cent, as the result of pub- 
lic prejudice against some public utility 
operators, these securities had decreased 
19 per cent. At this meeting, under the 
chairmanship of J. E. McPherson, 
treasurer of the Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, many 
interesting investment facts were pre- 
sented. Among others who took part 
in these discussions were: K. I. Fosdick, 
American National Life, Galveston; 
W. N. Boyden, Continental Assurance, 
Chicago; A. A. Zinn, State Life, In- 
dianapolis, and R. Lee Trimble, Shenan- 
doah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Investments made from Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 22, 1934, by fifty-one leading com- 
panies were divided as follows: Bonds, 
Government, 58.5 per cent; state and 
municipals, 15.7 per cent; industrial, 
5.3 per cent; public utilities, 6.2 per 
cent; railroads 6.5 per cent; loans, city 
property, 2.4 per cent and farms, 1.4 
per cent. The opinion was offered that 
the H.O.L.C. was retiring from the new 
loan field and that the future for both 
city and farm loans was brightening. 
The general feeling was that with the 
present start the investment position 
would be heartening if the future course 
of legislation could be established. 

Monday’s session of the Legal Section 
opened by Charles B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel for the 
convention. He reviewed recent court 
decisions affecting life insurance, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the total 
number of cases digested in the legal 
bulletin of the A.L.C. has steadily in- 
creased during the past five years, 
jumping from 433 cases in 1929 to 847 
cases this year. Distress legislation, he 
said, has been responsible for a great 
proportion of the recent increase in this 
work, legislation the like of which never 
could have been even dreamed of when 
Section 10 of Article 1 of the Constitu- 


was 
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JOIN BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENCY FORCE IN PHILADELPHIA 





Harry G. Remington 


tion of the United States was written 
and which provides that, “No state shall 
pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” Other speakers who ad- 
dressed the meeting on Monday and 
their subjects were as follows: 

“Misconceived Public Policy — The 
True Basis of Decisions Allowing Dis- 
ability Benefits Prior to Proofs” by 
Milton W. Mangus, associate counsel, 
The State Life Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis. Discussion, by Robert E. 
Hall, associate counsel, The Aetna Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 

“Some Thoughts of Administration of 
Civil Justice as Particularly Applicable 
to the Insurance Business” by E. K. 
Williams, K. C., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. Discussion by Jacob S. New, 
general counsel, Eureka-Maryland As- 
surance Corporation, Baltimore. 

“Power of Legislatures to Impair the 
Obligation of Life Insurance Contracts” 
by E. V. Mitchell, general counsel, Con- 
tinental] Assurance Company, Chicago. 
Discussion by J. Wirth Sargent, 
Jochems & Sargent, general counsel, 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Wichita, Kan. 








A.L.C. SECTION CHAIRMEN 
Chicago, Oct. 10—James C. Jones, Jr., 


counsel, Central States Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected chairman of the Legal 
Section of the American Life Convention and 
Sam B. Sebree, secretary. H. B. Hill, pres- 
ident of the Abraham Lincoln Life, Springfield, 
lll., was elected chairman of the Financial 
Section. 











M. Miiton Sobel 


Lawrence F. Lee Elected 
Head of Peninsular Life 


Lawrence F. Lee, president of the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of 
Raleigh, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Peninsular Life by the stock- 
holders of the Peninsular at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. He succeeds White L. Moss, 
who returns to the insurance business 
in Louisville. L. C. Cortwright, vice- 
president of the Occidental, and Ralph 
Anderson of Jacksonville were elected 
vice-presidents. J. R. Anthony and 
other officers remain from the old or- 
ganization. The election followed the 
recent purchase by the Occidental Life 
of a majority of the outstanding stock 
of the Peninsular Life. 





Stockholders Seek Accounting 
From American L & A Officers 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 6.—Four stock- 
holders of the American Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Co., Louisville, of which 
Dinwiddie Lampton is president, on Oct. 
5 filed suit in the Jefferson County Cir- 
cuit Court, Louisville, seeking to compel 
Mr. Lampton to make an accounting for 
the company and particularly in regard 
to $72,521 in alleged withdrawal of 
funds of said company, it being alleged 
that these funds were withdrawn from 
the company and used by Lampton for 
discharge of personal obligations, with- 
cut restitution being made. 

Those bringing the suit were A. A. 
Haeberle, Ben F. Ewing, Blakemore 
Wheeler and L. M. Render, through 
John Marshall, Jr., attorney. 
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Bankers Life Company 
Qualification Rules 

Twenty-nine salesmen of the Bank- 
ers Life Company, most of them under 
contract less than six months, have 
completed the company’s recently de- 
veloped training course for new sales- 
men and have graduated from com- 
pany training schools held in Minne- 
apolis and Cleveland. 

The salesmen of the company qualify 
for the training schools by producing 
eight applications for $15,000 or more 
during their twelve weeks’ training pe- 
riod; submitting weekly reports on 
their work; compiling a list of 25 
names of prospects each week to re- 
ceive the company’s sales promotion 
letters; following up each letter and 
achieving a grade of not less than 75 
per cent on examination papers sub- 
mitted during their training period. 

The training schools are held under 
the direction of Educational Director 
3en H. Williams, with the assistance 
of various agency managers. 





One Thousand Weeks 


In celebration of his completing 1000 
consecutive weeks of production, J. 
Arthur Pino was tendered a testi- 
monial luncheon at Lansing, Michigan, 
recently, by his associates in the 
Grand Rapids agency of the Mutual 
Benefit Life. Mildred F. Stone, agency 
field secretary, guest from the 
home office. 

Mr. Pino now becomes 
leader of the Mutual Benefit’s weekly 
producers’ club, sharing that distinc- 
tion with three other Mutual Benefit 
men who have passed the 1000 week 


was 


honorary 


mark. The first in the company to 
achieve that distinction was P. M. West 
of the Detroit agency, who was fol- 
lowed by G. H. Shephard of Detroit, 
and J. G. Weill of the Louisville 
agency. 


Mr. Pino is president of the Michi- 
gan Association of Life Underwriters. 
He joined the field ranks of the Mutual 
Benefit in 1905 at the age of 22 and 
from the start was a conscientious and 
might be ex- 
of consistent 


untiring worker. As 
pected from his 
production, he has for many years won 
a place on the company’s honor rolls 
for lives and volume. 


record 


Fraternal Delegation 
The Association of Life 
Presidents is officially represented at 
the 29th annual meeting of the Amer- 
Life Convention, being held at 


Insurance 


ican 





BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE enue A COMPANY 


Children’s Contracts 


THREE STANDARD FORMS, Birth to Age 10. 
Not weekly payment insurance 


This is one of the selling helps we 
offer. Field men in New York and 
Ohio who would like to grow with 
us are invited to write to our Supt. 
of Agents, E. Parker Waggoner, 
Home Office, 452 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAMAAAAAAAAAA 
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the following 
committee of fraternal 
Willard Smith, chair- 
man, president, New England Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass.; Franklin 
D’Olier, vice-president, The Prudential 
Ins. Company of Newark, 
N. J.; D. C. MacEwen, vice-president 
and superintendent of The 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. An 
geles, Calif. 


Chicago this week, by 
special dele- 


gates: George 
America, 


agencies, 


Co., Los 
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Riehle Agency Celebrates 
Anniversary of Leader 

Seventy-five members of the Riehle 
Agency gathered at a dinner at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City, Oct, 2, 
in celebration of the 38th anniversary 
of John M. Riehle’s contract with the 
Equitable. The entire plans of the 
dinner were executed by a committee 
headed by W. Halsey Wood. 

The agency force took advantage of 
this occasion to inaugurate a “38 Days 
for John,” commencing on Oct. 3 and 
winding up on Nov. 16—the actual 
date of John M. Riehle’s contract with 
the Equitable. The dinner was pre- 
sided over by W. Halsey Wood. 

The agency force presented the new- 
ly elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
Theodore M. Riehle, with a distinctive 
gavel. 


Mode of Settlements Are 
Recommended by Trust Officer 


Those who hold less than $50,000 of 
life insurance policies are seldom war- 
ranted under ordinary conditions in 
creating life insurance trusts, in the 
opinion of R. R. Bixby, trust consultant, 
in an article appearing in the current 
issue of Trust Companies Magazine. 


Although virtually all trust institv- | 


tions, Mr. Bixby believes, agree that 
“no ultimate good can accrue to any 
of the parties concerned if a life in- 
surance trust is set up when some 
mode of settlement provided by life in- 
surance companies would better fit the 
needs of the beneficiaries,” 
nevertheless, he points out that there is 
much difference of opinion as to. mini- 
mum size of the insurance estate which 
may advantageously be turned over t 
the trust department of a bank. 
“The of life insurance car- 


insured’s 


amount 
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ried cannot determine whether or not | 


a life would be ad- 
vantageous,” he 


doubt 


trust 
continued, 


insurance 


seriously 


erally speaking, of creating an un: 
funded life insurance trust where the 


only asset of the trust will be the pro- 


“but we 
the desirability, gen § 


ceeds of policies which total much less § 


than $50,000. 
“It is true that many trust depart: 


ments have in the past accepted § 
trusteeships under life insurance trust 
agreements where the corpus of the 


trust consisted only of insurance pre 
ceeds of small amounts, say less thal 
$30,000, and that many of these trusts 


have been withdrawn. 


) 
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Northwestern National 
Introduces New Policy 


In the belief that low initial cost and 
guaranteed results are what the ma- 
jority of today’s life insurance buyers 
are looking for, Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis has announced a 
new and unique policy designed precise- 
ly to meet these demands. 

This new contract is the GPR read- 
justment life policy, achieved through 
a combination of the readjustment life 
policy (which the company has issued 
on a participating basis for some time) 
with NWNL’s_ exclusive guaranteed 
premium reduction feature. To the 
policyholder, this combination will mean 
that along with low initial outlay af- 
forded by the readjustment life plan, 
everything about his policy is guaran- 
teed. To the agent, it will mean that 
he has a timely contract that he can sell 
completely without any concern for how 
future business conditions may affect 
dividends or interest rates. 

The initial premium on the GPR re- 
adjustment life policy is about half of 
the regular deposit required in the sixth 
and subsequent years, and the interven- 
ing deposits correspond to the antici- 
pated gradual improvement in incomes. 
The gross deposits closely approximate 
the premiums on a participating policy 
of like kind, but beginning with the sec- 
ond policy year and continuing through- 
out the life of the policy there is a guar- 
anteed reduction in the annual deposit 
corresponding to a liberal dividend. 


Jefferson Standard Reports 
Substantial Gains for Year 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Greensboro, N. C., re- 
ports an increase in insurance in force 
tor the third quarter of 1934, the total 
amount in force now standing at $311,- 
200,000. 

Agent Manager A. R. Perkins states 
that his field force is conducting a spe- 
cial drive for new business in honor of 
President Price’s sixty-seventh birth- 
day, which will occur on Nov. 25. This 
is an annual affair with Jefferson stand- 
ard agents and as a usual rule the larg- 
est month’s business of the year is 
reported. 

Assistant Secretary Karl Ljung re- 
ports a continued improvement in the 
renewal of business. Business less than 
two years old shows an eight-point im- 
provement in renewal as compared with 
the first nine months of last year. 
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General American Agents 
Campaign for Pres. Head 





Walter W. Head 


All of the General American Life In- 
surance Company’s 625 general agents 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


ONG an ardent admirer of finished 
oratory, I appreciate fully the value 


| of personality and unique mannerisms 


| the 


in getting a speech over to a large audi- 
ence. There are a great many semi- 
pro speakers in and around the life in- 
surance business who have the happy 
faculty of entertaining and instructing 
their hearers at one and the same time, 
but to these accomplished individuals I 
earnestly recommend the technique of 
this here now Mussolini of Rome. The 
Associated Press reports that he winked 
at the conclusion of his remarks about 
improved international relations 


| with France in his address the other 


cay, and that his audience of 500,000 
“roared with laughter.” Now, that’s 
what I call winking, and the next time 


| a sales congress draws more than 800 


and special agents in various parts of | 


the United States and the Hawaiian 
Islands are actively participating in the 
special “President’s Month” campaign 
that is 
tribute 
of the 
special record attained by the company 
during the past year. Prizes are to be 
awarded to the successful agents and 
the families of agents who are among 
the leaders of the drive when it comes 
to a close on Oct. 31. 

The actual opening of the campaign 


to Walter W. Head, president 


being conducted to pay proper | 


attendance I suggest that, as a novelty, 
the program chairman arrange a wink- 
ing contest in order to determine how 
far the American wink will 
carry. 


average 


ok * ok 
HIS subject may strike some as be- 
ing of minor importance, but I am by 
no means inclined to apologize for it. 
The art of winking is decidedly impor- 


| tant in almost every walk of life—from 


company, in recognition of the | 


the hard-working agent who didn’t get 
a wink of sleep the last 48 hours at 
Milwaukee to the company executive 
who winks at rewriting abuses. If the 
Fascist wink is so readily discernible by 
a half a million persons, it would appear 


| to me that winkers at things in this 


on Oct. 1 was preceded by the signing | 


of voluntary pledge books by all of the 
agents under contract in each agency. 
These books, colorfully designed and 
finished by hand, were signed by each 
individual agent and then forwarded by 
the general agency or branch office to 
the home offices in St. Louis. Each agent 
fixed his own quota for the month and 
pledged himself to at least attain that 
figure. On Oct. 1 all of the pledge books 
were placed on the desk of President 
Head, informing him of the goal the 
company’s agency organization will en- 


deavor to reach during October. 


Sixty-two employees in the home 
office of The Western and Southern 
Life have enrolled in the life insurance 
course which is being conducted in 
Cincinnati by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association. 


country, in business or in politics, might 
well have a care. The sign might be 
noticed beyond its intended target. I 
speak about these things not without 
authority, having some slight experience 
in the art. When I was 14 I decided 
that it was about time for me to over- 
come a certain inherent shyness and act 
more like the bolder male spirits of the 
village, so one day at the depot I quite 
frankly stared at a very pretty girl 
some years my senior who was seated 
in the day coach of the 12:15. This 
went so well that I threw caution to the 
winds and winked at her, and few peo- 
ple on earth can possibly appreciate my 
terror when she winked right back. 
Fortunately, the train was in motion 
by this time, which made it unanimous. 
Kk * * 
p> AT man Sherwood, of Life, re- 
cently said that the word “that” was 
a word that can be almost entirely elimi- 
nated from written English and that the 
purging will be a good thing. That 
“that” often is superfluous is something 
that I’ve known a long while, but what 
are you going to say when you want to 
say “That’s that’? 
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him at Milwaukee last week. It shows decisively how attention to old policyholders produces large amounts of new business. Y 











Business Should Pick Up 
This Week in St. Louis 

LANSING, MIcH., Oct. 8—Michigan’s 
almost hysterical absorption in the 
fortunes of the Detroit Tigers during 
their World Series battles with the St. 
Louis Cardinals has undoubtedly mili- 
tated against life insurance production. 
Most Michigan residents, no matter 


what their previous interest in the na- 
tional game, have been worked up to 
a pitch of excitement seldom equaled 
among so large a percentage of the 
populace. The result has been that 
nearly all business has ceased daily at 
the hour when the umpires called “Play 
Ball” and life insurance interviews or 
any other distracting influences have 
not been permitted to interrupt. 


Insurance salesmen, realizing the in- 
superable handicap, have seldom tried 
to schedule interviews during the base- 
ball hours but in some instances have 
cat with their prospects listening to the 
game until it was over and have then 
presented their cases. Success has 
been notably greater after the Tiger 
triumphs than.after their reverses, 
representative agents admit. 
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J. R. Cooney Succeeds Bassett 


as Head of Loyalty Group Co.'s 


Resignation of Neal Bassett as President of Firemen's of Newark and 
Head of Affiliated Fire and Casualty Carriers Reluctantly 


Accepted; Successor was Executive Vice-President of Group 


On Monday of this week, Neal Bas- 
sett, president of the Firemen’s of New- 
ark and head of the Loyalty Group, re- 
quested the board of directors of the 
companies to accept his resignation. 
Reluctantly the board did so and with 
that action President Bassett relin- 
quishes his office in all of the Loyalty 
companies as well as his many director- 
ships on their boards. His years of ser- 
vice on behalf of the group were eulo- 
gized by the directors and the great 
organization which he fostered and, in 
large measure, was personally re- 
sponsible for, will continue its forward 
progress. 

To take the presidency left vacant by 
Mr. Bassett’s resignation, the board of 
directors elected John R. Cooney, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the companies. 
President Cooney is in every way fitted 
for the responsibilities which he has as- 
sumed. His fire insurance training, as 
underwriter, as investment official and 
as executive, has been long and thor- 
ough. The fact that he is well ground- 
ed in field work will be of tremendous 
assistance to the agency forces of the 
Loyalty companies and will allow him 
to see their problems with the eyes of 
experience. 

Joining the Firemen’s in its western 
department in Chicago during 1914, Mr. 
Cooney began the career which won 
him the presidency. In 1917, after 
familiarizing himself with operation de- 
tails in production, he went to the loss 
division and later in the same year was 
appointed State agent in Illinois. re- 
maining in that post until 1925. Sub- 
sequently, he became agency superin- 
tendent for the Western territory with 
headquarters in Chicago and devoted 
himself intensively to organization ef- 
forts and managerial supervision. In 
1928, Mr. Cooney was made secretary 
and assistant manager covering the 
Pacific Coast division of the Firemen’s 
with headquarters in San Francisco. He 
was called to the home office at New- 
ark in 1931 as executive vice-president 
and at that time became a member of 
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the boards of directors of the Loyalty 
Group. From that post he was elevated 
to the presidency on Monday last. At 
the same meeting which elected Mr. 
Cooney, Herbert A. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent and Western Department man- 
ager, became a director of the Fire- 
men’s. 





JOHN R. COONEY 


One of the largest multiple-line or- 
ganizations in the country, the Loyalty 
Group—including its casualty carriers, 
the Commercial Casualty and_ the 
Metropolitan Casualty—reported assets 
at the end of last year of $91,371,576 
and wrote premiums totaling $32,511,- 
164 in 1933. The fire companies of the 
group include the following: Firemen’s, 
Capital Fire, Concordia, Girard Fire 
& Marine, Mechanics, Milwaukee Me- 
chanics, National-Ben Franklin, Su- 
perior, and Underwriters Fire. 





Fireman's Quarterly Dividend 


The board of directors of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company at a 
meeting held in San Francisco last week 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 


Fire Prevention Week 


ls Needed Crusade 


Ernest Sturm Says Loss in Last 
Eight Years Exceeds Value of 
Taxable New York Real Estate 


Fires in the United States, during 
the past eight years have wiped out 
the value equivalent of all the taxable 
buildings in the borough of Manhattan, 
New York, declared Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the boards of the America 
Fore Group, in a statement drawing at- 
tention to the necessity for all citizens 
to take an active part in Fire Preven- 
tion Week which began on October 7. 
Total fire losses for the last eight years 
were $3,643,C00,000 and the total tax- 
able assessed value of Manhattan’s 
structures is $3,625,000,000 said the an- 
nouncement, 

Urging the people of the United 
States to make every effort to divert 
the gigantic fire waste into profitable 
channels, Chairman Sturm said: 

“The national fire loss has been more 
than all the money expended for con- 
struction, in the borough of Manhattan, 
every year except in 1929, and the 
$544,000,000 spent in construction dur- 
ing that boom year was exceeded by 
the fire losses in each of the three years 
from 1924 to 1926, inclusive. 

“Since 1917 the fire loss of the United 
States has reached a total of nearly 
$7,500,000,000. That is more than a 
third of the gross national debt, as of 
1932, when it was $19,487,000,000. It 
is nearly four times over the total in- 
debtedness of the forty-eight State gov- 
ernments as computed in 1931, when it 
amounted to $1,976,844,000. In that 
year, the State governments collected 
general property taxes amounting to 
$371,410,000. And in the same year fire 
was taking a greater toll—$464,333,000. 

“Not all but a great part of this is 
covered by insurance. Eighty of the 
foremost fire insurance companies do- 
ing business in the United States have 
paid out a total of more than $8,300.- 
000,000 since their organization or ad- 
mission to the country. To grasp the 
significance of that, the average man 
may remind himself that it couldn’t 
have been paid by all the money in 
circulation in the nation today—a total 
of $5,412,000,000. That sum of $8,300,- 
000,000 at present prices, would pay 
for all the taxable buildings in the five 
boroughs of New York City, assessed 
today at $8,270,000,000. 








of 75 cents per share on the capital 
stock of the company to all sharehold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
on Oct. 5, 1934, payable Oct. 15. 
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Vocational Training 
for Fire Agents 


The retention and development of 
public confidence in the fire insurance 
business is the primary ducy and con- 
cern of both companies and agents. 
Upon that depends the entire structure 
of the business. Without it, there can 
be no hope of continued premium in- 
come and no assumption that statutory 
intervention will not result in taking 
the matter out of the hands of capable 
private interests and placing it under 
the questionable guidance of political 
officials whose only concern will be their 
own. 

Because public confidence constitutes 
the backbone of fire insurance, the ne- 
cessity for trained and educated agents 
is paramount. It is not enough that 
the pressure of penury shall stimulate 
the producer in the field. He must also 
have the proper attittude toward his 
service and have the proper equipment, 
both of brain and material, to make his 
task of benefit to the clientele he cares 
for and of profit to himself. The re- 
sponsibility of the fire insurance agent 
to his job is of vital importance; first 
to him and then to the company he rep- 
resents. Its importance to him is obvi- 
ous. Its importance from the company 
standpoint its equally patent. 

The only real knowledge which the 
public has of any fire insurance com- 
pany is gained from contact with two 
classes of organization representatives 
—agents and adjusters. The selection 
of qualified agents by any company, 
therefore, becomes a determining factor 
in its future success. On the other hand, 
no matter how carefully a company se- 
lects and governs its representatives, 
that labor will have but little of its po- 
tential effect unless the agents are sup- 
plied with educational materials and are 
trained in the uses of their profession. 

Every fire insurance company must 
bear in mind that, while it has a duty 
to itself to sell that which it has to offer, 
it has in addition a stewardship trust 


to fulfill. 





Wrangling in Ranks 
Must Be Stopped 

Fire insurance companies must hon- 
estly and ethically discharge their 
stewardship in the protection and dis- 
tribution of the wealth of the country. 
To do this in accordance with the high 
purpose which that stewardship 
mands, they must have educated agents 
of real ability. They must, as already 


de- 


stated, maintain the confidence of the 


public. Apropos of the matter of pub- 
lie confidence in the stock fire insurance 
company business, Laurence E. Falls, 
vice-president of the American of 
Newark, told the annual meeting of the 
Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents at Memphis last week that 
“neither you nor I can increase, nor 
even retain, that confidence if we are 
instrumental in tearing down confi- 
dence in another company or another 
agency solely because they happen to 
be our competitors or because they have 
2 method of business operation different 
from ours.” 

The significance, insurancewise, of 
the remarks made by Mr. Falls, lies in 
the closing phrases. The trouble with 
fire insurance during past months has 
been that individuals and companies 
have contended and striven with each 
other for no better reason than different 

nethods of operation. It is by no 
means suggested that complete stand- 
ardization of methods is desirable. That 
way lie stagnation and the cessation of 
progress. It is, however, indicated that 
such measures should be taken to elimi- 
nate abuses as will put an end to wran- 
gling in the ranks and free the energies 
of both companies and agents for the 
important task of winning and retain- 
ing public confidence. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has some 11,000 members 
who are pledged to conduct their busi- 
ness in such fashion that the public will 
be served and the companies will not 
be damned. Although that member- 
ship writes a majority perhaps of all 
stock fire insurance company business in 
this country, there are many agents 
who are not affiliated with it and who, 
in consequence, feel free to act as they 
please so long as they do not endanger 
their own company affiliations. 


Birds of a Feather 
Often Fall Together 


It is unfortunate, but true, that un- 
ethical and untrained agents and un- 
ethical and unproved companies go hand 
in hand. Wherever you find an agent 
soliciting business competitively on a 
cut-rate basis, you necessarily find a 
company willing to write the business 
on that basis. Whenever a greedy pro- 
ducer, unaffiliated with any agency or- 
ganization, handles business in such a 
manner that needed protection is want- 
ing when the loss occurs, you will find 
a company slipshod in operation and un- 
willing to exert itself to see to it that 
its public trust is properly discharged. 





Such companies and such agents 
bring the entire fire insurance business 
into disrepute. They make the public 
“gun shy” and distrustful of insurance 
of all kinds. The man who has no con- 
fidence in his treatment at the hands of 
a fire insurance company is not likely 
to look with favor upon a casualty com. 
pany, and vice versa. 

Too little attention has been paid by 
fire companies on the one hand and ¢as- 
ualty companies on the other to thos: 
points at which their public interests in- 
terlock. There has been insufficient in- 
terchange of information between the 
classes in all matters relating to their 
common welfare. 

There is no reason why the fire com- 
panies and the casualty companies 
should not have something in the na- 
ture of a joint conference committee 
which would concern itself solely with 
the problems of insurance which may 
and do affect public confidence. The 
necessity for this is particularly evident 
in automobile lines. The assured fre- 
quently does not distinguish between 
various classes of insurance companies 
in this form of protection. To him au- 
tomobile insurance is simply automo- 
bile insurance. He finds it immaterial 
that some auto lines are written by fire 
companies and some by casualty com- 
panies. 


Public Confidence 
Must Be Attained 


The automobile policyholder who has 
received bad treatment from a casualty 
agent or company cannot be expected 
to welcome the advent of a fire com- 
pany representative nor can he be ex- 
pected to have an abiding confidence 
in automobile insurance in general. To 
him it is all “insurance” and unless his 
interests are well served he is resentful 
of indemnity protection in general. That 
attitude is responsible for many of the 
legislative schemes which find their 
way into committee rooms and some of 
which eventually become laws to plagué 
still further the insurance business. 

With the existence of a conference 
committee between fire and casualty 
companies, which would act as watch- 
cog over the public interest phases of 
insurance operation, it would be easier 
to gain and hold public confidence. T: 
such a committee could be brought com- 
plaints regarding unfair agency action 
or inimical company practice. Such a 
committee could also outline broad gen- 
eral requirements for the appointment 
of approved stock company agents. 

Unfortunately, insurance depart- 
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ments have constantly tried to impress 
the public with the fact that the pos- 
session of a state license is itself an 
indication that the possessor is a fully- 
qualified insurance producer. Some 
agents themselves have laid undue em- 
phasis on the same point, especially 
in large cities and then generally on 
the part of those who were seeking an 
easy way to pick up “spare change.” 
Now, companies both 
know that the mere possession of an 


and agents 
agency license is only a minor adjunct 
to the good producer’s kit. It takes 
ability, training and experience to make 
a qualified agent. 


Accredited Schools 
for Agency Training 

Recently, there has been a growing 
tendency on the part of agents and 
companies to wrangle cver what they 
consider to be differences between them 
instead of concentrating their energies 
on the real necessity of the business— 
the selection and training of qualified 
field forces. Some of the companies do 
seek to educate their agents, but many 
more ignore training schools, the dis- 
semination of educational publications 
and like methods and more or less al- 
low the producer to go his own sweet 
way except for the occasional visit of 
a “special.” A large part of the mate- 
rial furnished to agents by companies 
is strictly of a publicity character. It 
is prepared from the viewpoint and for 
the consumption ef the client. The 
agent is expected to send it out either 
on his own initiative or in accordance 
with a prepared plan. Material of this 
nature does little or nothing to educate 
the agent in the ramifications of his 
calling. 

So real has the need for full-time 
and qualified producers become that the 
suggestion has been made that every 
agent should be made to pass a six- 
weeks’ course in an accredited training 
school before the company be permitted 
to request his license from the particu- 
lar insurance department. That sugges- 
tion, if carried out, would do much to 
eliminate the unfit producer from the 
business and would certainly deter the 
man who only intended to write a few 
risks as a side line to his regular avo- 
cation. 

Up to the present time, the sugges- 
tion has not taken the form of a definite 
submission. As a matter of fact, it 
should not emanate from the Agents’ 
Association. Rather should the compa- 
nies investigate the possibilities of such 
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a plan and then, if they deem it advis- 
able, notify insurance departments of 
their intention to put it into practice. 


| 


Legislation would not be necessary since | 
the power to promulgate a ruling of | 


this kind is already in the hands of 
insurance departments and, with the 
assent of the companies, would be prac- 
tically mandatory. 


Education Should Come 
Before State License 

With graduation from an accredited 
company training school as a prerequi- 
site to request for a state license, in- 
surance would find their 
status improved in the eyes of the pub- 
lic and their ability to gain the confi- 
dence of that public vastly increased. 
Furthermore, it is likely that with the 
improved understanding of insurance 
which such a course would give agents, 
there would be fewer problems growing 
out of production activities. , 

The expense which this would add to 
company management would probably 
not be very great and would be more 
than offset by the advantages which 
would result. As already stated, some 
of the companies have training 
schools, although most of these units 
not make graduation from their 
courses a prerequisite to license. 

Workable methods of raising 
standard of fire insurance 
throughout the country must be found 


agents soon 


now 


7 
ao 


the 


agents | 


if the companies are to take full ad- | 


vantage of the opportunities which the 
next few years in the development of 
the country will bring. The efforts of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents along this line are good, but 
alone they are not enough. The mea- 


sures adopted by some companies for 
training their agents are helpful, but | 


sufficiently wide- 
and 


the practice is not 
spread to secure comprehensive 
nationwide results. Agents and compa- 
nies both admit the need and it may 
be that the suggestions given expres- 
sion in this discussion point to one way 
whereby accomplishment can be at- 
tained. 

With companies and agents working 
amicably together toward better educa- 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


NE of the things that either make 
an editor bald or give him gray 


hair is the reaction which occurs in 
the minds of his readers. The way 
his most innocent utterance is inter- 


preted is often furthest from his in- 
tentions. 
ECENTLY, in this column, I set 
down my personal attitude on war 
debt settlements. Promptly thereafter 
I was the recipient of several denuncia- 
tory letters, the tenor of which was 
that my nationalism was running away 
with my rationalism. Another time I 
alluded to the intensity and success 
with which United States branches of 
British companies applied themselves to 
the business of fire insurance underwrit- 
ing only to discover that some people 
damned me as being pro-British. On 
a subsequent occasion, I cited the large 
sums of money which branches remit- 
ted to their English parents and at 
least one foreign insurance journal 
took the statements amiss and did its 
best to deduce that my feelings toward 
my “cousins across the pond” were any- 
thing but friendly. 
VEN along company vs. agency 
lines I have been the victim of slings 
and arrows not always justified and 
sometimes poorly aimed. My sugges- 
tion that the National Association of 
Insurance Agents was no longer a fac- 
tor that companies could disregard was 
the flint that struck fire from more-than 
one executive. My declaration to a 
leading agent that his complaints about 
some I.U.B. practices were not well- 
founded almost led to an estrangement 
with that producer. 
DDING to the difficulty of determin- 
ing in advance what a reader’s reac- 
tion will be toward any thought set down 
in these columns is the probability that 
he is on the other side of the fence to 


| start with and may not be able to under- 


tion in all phases of insurance, and with | 


the support of the various state insur- 
ance departments, there is certain to 
be a favorable reaction on the part of 
the public. That confidence on the part 
of the people, which is the essential 
factor in the growth of the institution 
of fire insurance, will be furthered and 
fostered. 


stand such a thing as a viewpoint at 
variance with his own. It so happens 
that, as a basic principle, I am not 
“pro” anything except ethical business 
methods, fair profits and equal oppor- 
tunity. On practically every other 
question I’m willing to let you pick 
your own side and I’ll get on the other 
just for the fun of the argument and 
the information we may be able to ex- 
change. So, come on, name your poison! 
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National Association 


Opens Service Office 


Agents Locate Liaison Aide in 
Center of Federal Activities 
at Washington, D. C. 


The Washington, D. C., service office 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents (which was formally au- 
thorized by the annual convention of 
that body in Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
cently) has been established at Room 
1001 in the Washington Loan & Trust 
Building at the corner of F Street and 
Ninth, Northwest, in the Capitol City. 
The location is in the center of gov- 
ernmental and business activities and 
members of the N.A.I.A. will have the 
facilities of the new office available for 
information in regard to any insurance 
question involving the affairs of the 
Federal government. Association mem- 
bers are asked to address the Wash- 
ington office direct on such matters. 

As already noted in these columns, 
the office will be in charge of William 


T. Reed, Jr., as assistant counsel, who 
not only is familiar with the Washing- 


ton scene, but has been a member of 
the National Association for several 
years. 


Announcement that the service office 
was ready for operation was made by 
Secretary-Counsel Walter H. Bennett 
of the association upon his return to 
the headquarters from Washington. In 
keeping with the recommendation of the 
executive committee, he had set up the 
office immediately. 

The move is generally regarded as a 
fitting climax to the administration of 
the association during the presidency 
of Allan I. Wolff of Chicago, who was 
succeeded by E. J. Cole of Fall River 
at the Grand Rapids meeting. 


Creditors Get Dividend 

The court has approved a first divi- 
dend of 5 per cent on the claims of 
common creditors of the Home Fire of 
Little Rock, Ark., which “went to the 
wall” in 1930. The disbursement will 
total $69,150 and will swell to $1,149,- 
945 the amount paid to creditors since 
the company’s failure. 


Missouri Agents Meet 
in Jefferson City 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Oct. 10—R, 
Emmet O’Malley, Superintendent of 
Insurance for Missouri, will be the 


principal speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Missouri Association of In- 
surance Agents to be held at the Mis- 
souri Hotel here on Friday, Oct. 12. 
It is anticipated that Superintendent 
O’Malley will stress the need 
operation between the insurance depart- 
ment, the companies and their agents. 
He has had the whole-hearted support 
of the Missouri Association, under the 
leadership of President A. L. McCor- 
mack of St. Louis, since he assumed the 
duties of insurance superintendent. 
Superintendent O’Malley will prob- 
ably take advantage of this opportunity 
to explain to the insurance agents 
throughout the state of the various 
changes in the Missouri insurance laws 
he anticipates asking the next Missouri 
General Assembly to pass at the ses- 
sion which convenes next January. Mr. 
O’Malley has stated that he will pre- 
sent the proposed new laws to various 
organizations to get their views. 
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C.C. C. Reverses Its 
Cotton Ins. Ruling 


Permission Given Warehousemen 
to Place Business With Units 
Not Licensed in Cited States 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
exploded something of a bombshell in 
fire insurance agency ranks last week 
when it notified warehousemen that 
they do not have to carry insurance on 
cotton in companies licensed in the 
States where the cotton is stored. This 
is cotton on which the C.C.C. has made 
loans. 

The instructions to warehousemen 
regarding their cotton insurance now 
conclude with the statement “although 
said company may not be licensed to 
do business in the State in which the 
cotton is stored.” 

Added to the difficulties thus created 
from the agents’ standpoint is the fact 
that the requirements do not even de- 
mand a company licensed to do busi- 
ness in the United States and it is 
pointed out by some that under the 
existing rules the insurance could be 
placed with a foreign carrier. Further- 
more, the cotton States involved would 
be deprived of the taxes and fees on 
the business which might be written. 

The action of the C.C.C. in this mat- 
ter is directly at variance with the rule 
on corn insurance which provides that 
the business must be placed in a com- 
pany licensed to do business in the 
particular State. 

Secretary Walter H. Bennett of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents has made an oral protest to the 
heads of the C.C.C. and at the same 
time the local organizations of the 
N.A.I.A. have been urged to take the 
matter up with the insurance depart- 
ments of the various States. Commis- 
sioner Raymond S. Mauk of Texas has 
already objected to opening the door 
for unlicensed cotton insurance and has 
notified President Lynn P. Talley of 
the C.C.C. that his stand is ill-advised. 
Up to the present writing, the C.C.C. 
has not signified its intention of amend- 
ing the cotton ruling. 





Joins Corroon & Reynolds 


Corroon & Reynolds have appointed 
Frank L. Britton as special represen- 
tative in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma. He joins the staff of 
Don Chilcottee, who is resident general 
agent in Kansas City. 
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Tennessee Agents 
Elect S. M. Williamson 


The Tennessee Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, at its annual meeting in 
Memphis last week, elected S. M. Wil- 
liamson as president and at the same 
time adopted a resolution condemning 
the practice of agencies in representing 
both stock and mutual companies. An- 
other resolution recommended a law 
prohibiting financial institutions in the 
State from buying insurance in com- 
panies not licensed in Tennessee. 

In addition to President Williamson, 
the following officers were elected: 
H. H. Corson, national vice-president; 
Leslie M. Ross, Galatin, secretary and 
treasurer. Regional vice-presidents 
named were Edward Lutz, Knoxville; 
A. V. Patton, Jackson; and V. M. Wil- 
liams, Winchester. 


Allemannia Chairman 
Dies in Pittsburgh 


William A. Steinmeyer, chairman of 
the board of the Allemannia Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh, died 
suddenly at his home last Friday. 

Mr. Steinmeyer had been associated 
with the Allemannia since 1911, when 
he became a director of the company. 
Subsequently he held many official po- 
sitions with the Allemannia and, in 
April of 1931, became chairman of its 
board. 


Missouri Rate Review 
Denied to Companies 


Fire Carriers Lose Appeal From 
Order to Refund Premiums in 
Excess of Hyde Ruling 


The United States Supreme Court 
has denied the petition of 149 stock 
fire insurance companies for a review 
of the Missouri decision ordering resti- 
tution of over $13,000,000 allegedly un- 
lawfully collected from policyholders in 
violation of the 10 per cent rate reduc- 
tion order of 1922. 

The Missouri decision on which a re- 
view was sought was rendered May 3 
and ordered the return to policyholders 
of all excess premiums collected in vio- 
lation of the Hyde rate reduction order. 
That order was upheld by the Missouri 
Supreme Court and by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

During the legal wrangles over the 
Hyde order, the companies collected 
$13,087,619 in premiums above the rates 
allowed in that order, and in May of 
1933 the Circuit Court at Jefferson 
City, Mo., entered judgment for $18,- 
673,796, representing those excess pre- 
miums, together with interest from No- 
vember, 1922, to August, 1929. The 
amount of the judgment was to be re- 
duced by premiums already returned 
plus the interest on such premiums. 











ee 


Girls of the Phoenix Insurance Company Home Office who are reviving their school days 
by attending the course of lectures sponsored by the Insurance Institute of Hartford. 
Reading from left to right the young ladies are, in the back row: Martha Condon, Peggy 
King, Catherine Powers, Elsie Benoit; and in the front row, Helen Hartman, Beatrice Waldron, 
Elizabeth Connolly, Lucile Merrick, Katherine Daly, Edna C. Edgerton, Flora House. 


Officials in charge of the Insurance Institute lectures—which are attracting large crowds— 
are slightly bewildered by the popularity of the course among the young ladies of the 
Hartford insurance fraternity, but are inclinded to attribute this popularity as much to 


the attractiveness of the lectures as to the pulchritude of the lecturers. 
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In the home of a collector of early Americana we recently inspected 
an old map. 


What interested us most was that the territory beyond the Appalach- 
ians was marked, “Uninhabitable.” 


For years farmers had clung to the edge of the forest afraid to adven- 
ture into the new land. 


Yet untold riches were waiting for someone with vision and courage. 


There will always be new worlds to conquer for men who can see 
beyond the forest edge, 


...and who have the courage to go forward. 


Resourcefulness and initiative are as essential in our time as in the 
hard beginning when courage dressed in buckskin. 


The insurance agent who has the vision to establish his agency as an 
important service center in his community is constantly conquering 
new fields. 


“T’ll write the biggest insurance risk in town one of these days,” he 
affirms. 


Whereupon twenty agents rise to laugh him down. 


The voice of the cynic bawls louder than it has a right to. It has 
always had too much megaphonic power. No wonder exasperated 
Columbus cried: “Anybody got an egg!” 


There is no compromising with the fundamentals of progress. 


It is the product of men with imagination and initiative. It is 
supported by fair dealing and clear thinking, a combination of bal- 
ance and judgment. 


The position this company holds in the insurance world is the product 
of progress, the vision and courage of its agents as well as of its 
directors. 


Our frank intent, in pointing out the basic soundness of vision and 
courage as salient factors of progress is to suggest to you that this 
company goes forward with its agents under a banner of progressive 
and aggressive cooperation. 


To sharpen the point, permit us to tell you about our franchise. 
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Standard Surety & Casualty Company 





Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 
“A Multiple Line Casualty and Surety Company” 
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Canadian Aviation 
Showing Progress 
Dominion Air Operations List 


106,252 Flights in 1933 As 
Against 102,219 in 1932 





throughout 
condi- 


aviation 
economic 


Progress in 
Canada, considering 
tions, is shown in figures compiled for 
1933 and the first quarter of 1934. 

There are, in Canada, six different 
types of aviation as follows: Commer- 
cial flying—includes scheduled and non- 
scheduled services and mining com- 
panies. Provincial Government air ser- 
vices—includes forest fire detection 
patrols and topographical surveys. 
Light aeroplane clubs—inaugurated in 
1927, qualify both private and 
mercial pilots. Civil Government 


com- 
air 


operations—include a wide range of 
services carried out by the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. This air force 


also carries on the aerial service re- 
quired by the Dominion Government. 
Private flying is not required to make 
returns of operations. 

At Dec. 31, 1933, the totals were as 
follows: 405 private pilots, 474 com- 
mercial pilots, 403 air engineers. Li- 
censed aircraft numbered 296, and 
privately owned numbered 49. At 
March 31, 1934, the totals were as fol- 
lows: private pilots, 354; commercial, 
383; air engineers, 412; licensed air- 
craft, 300, and privately owned, 39. 
There were 98 licensed airports on 
March 31, 1934. 

During 1933, accidents involving 
death or injuries numbered 22. There 
were 27 deaths from flying operations, 
of which 11 were pilots and 13 pas- 
sengers; while 7 pilots and 6 passengers 
were injured, as compared with 13 
deaths and 12 injured in 1932, when 
there were 16 flying accidents. 

For the year 1933 compared with 
1932, the number of aircraft flights 
made were 106,252 and 102,219; air- 
craft hours flown 53,299 and 56,170; 
total aircraft mileage, 4,538,000 and 
4,569,000; total passengers carried, 85,- 
006 and 76,800; total freight carried, 
1,206,000 pounds, and 3,129,900 pounds; 
total mail carried, 539,385 pounds and 
113,687 pounds. 


Air Losses in Canada 

Aviation property insurance in Can- 
ada, covering against damage, fire or 
public liability from falling aircraft, 
did not do well in 1933. The premiums 
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# were 


‘ for a loss ratio of 52.8 per cent as com- 


$20,474 with losses of $10,662 
pared with 1932 premiums of $29,527 
with losses of $2,639. 

For the five-year period from 1929 
to 1933 inclusive, premiums of this 
class in the Dominion amounted to 
$529,049 with losses of $644,697 for a 


loss ratio of 121.85 per cent. 


National Housing Act 


and Fire Insurance 
(Concluded from page 11) 

the program and will suggest sample 

forms and provide complete instructions 

for field workers. 

The agent by his efforts should be 
able greatly to assist in producing re- 
sults that will mean increased pros- 
perity in his community and, ultimate- 
ly, a much wider field for the selling of 
fire insurance. 

He should interest the leading busi- 
ness organizations such as the chamber 
of commerce, clubs and welfare 
organizations. He should have a promi- 
nent place on the publicity committee 
which would play an important part in 
such a movement. 

He would do well to secure from the 
Federal Housing Administration at 
Washington a copy of the 36-page bulle- 
tin on such a community campaign 
which explains how a city, town or vil- 
lage can get the greatest benefit from 
the National Housing Act. It contains 
an excellent plan for organizing a local 
campaign, a plan, by the way, that has 
been actually tested with fine results. 

There is not sufficient space here to 
give an extended summary of the de- 
tails of such a campaign, but, as was 
said, the agent may easily secure all the 
necessary information and assistance 
from the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion at Washington. It is also probable 
that his local bank will have on hand 
the information sent out by the Hous- 
ing Administration and will supply him 
with it. 

Because the plans of the National 
Housing Act as they relate to the stim- 
ulation of new buildings are at the 


civic 


present time so indefinite this article | 


has been confined almost solely to the 
modernization and repair features of 
the Act. When the other feature—the 
stimulation of new building—gets un- 
der way the opportunity for the agent 
to profit by increased business will be 
great. A building boom is predicted 
and its effect upon the general pros- 
perity of the country and upon the in- 
surance business can hardly be exag- 
gerated. 
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Determining the Load 
on Electrical Circuits 

The New York Herald-Tribune for 
October 7, the first day of Fire Preven- 
tion Week, carried an article by T. 
Alfred Fleming of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters which dealt 
principally with the fire hazards of 
electricity and pointed out that, when 
properly used, electricity is the safest 
mechanical servant one could hope for. 

The article, in addition to illustra- 
tions and general discussion, gives the 


following method of determing whether 
an electrical circuit in the home is over- 
loaded: “add the watts indicated on 
electrical appliances to those indicated 
on lighted bulbs.” 





Mutual Fire Engineers 
Hold Annual Gathering 


A two-day meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Engi- 
neers will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on Oct. 15 and 
16. 

















Co 
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The purpose of the association, which 
was organized a little over three years 
ago, is to further the perfection of in- 
surance and fire prevention engineering 
as practiced by mutual insurance com- 
panies. 

Present officers of the association are: 
R. D. MacDaniel of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, president; E. E. Hotchin of the 
Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur. 
ance Company, vice-president, and C. 
M. Rowley of the Lumbermen’s and 
Manufacturers’ Mutuals, Inc., secretary, 





—), Michigan Stock Approval 
| Sought by Monarch Fire 


The Monarch Fire of 
Cleveland has asked the ap- 
proval of the Michigan Se- 
curities Commission for the 
sale in that State of 5000 
shares of the new stock issue 





it is making in connection 

















Unbaine gire Snourance Co. 


“Paro, France 
UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


as of 


December 31, 1933 


with increased capitalization. 

Michigan connections of 
Otis & Company would be the 
channels for the sale in the 
Wolverine State at $4 par for 
a price of $7.50 per share. Of 
the sale price, fifty cents 
would be commission. 

The Michigan Commission 
turned the question over to 
the insurance department but 
it is not expected that any 
barrier will be raised. 





Dallas Plans Effort 
to Lower Losses 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 8.—Dal- 
las is taking its fire preven- 





tion efforts seriously this 
ASSETS LIABILITIES year in an effort to reduce the 
ee $3,693,065.87 Reserve for Unearned excessively high fire loss rec- 
Stocks owned ......-.cccccce 120,500.00 ree $1,910,720.03 ord of the community. In- 
Cash in bank................ 161,567.94 Reserve for Outstanding stead of a fire prevention 
Due by ceding companies eee 89,176.11 RE caneveeskaddenvadus 334,503.03 week, all of October has been 
Aecrund Interest ..... 50.971.14 Reserve for Expenses........ 51,530.45 designated “Fire Prevention 
Gaee Aa ....... 83.11 Reserve De ccuk doen 73,253.27 | Month,” under the leadership 
“Contingency Reserve........ __ 410,298.37 of the Dallas Insurance 

Total Liabilities ......... $2,780,305.15 Agents’ Association. 
Deposit Capital .$ 200,000.00 ’ Luncheon clubs generally 
— eee 1,135,059.02 1,335,059.02 are joining in the movement 
(eer $4,115,364.17 BN cxésdvasnndetoe eee $4,115,364.17 and the fire department is 


*Representing difference between 
market quotations on all bonds and stocks owned. 


Dec. 31, 1933, 


value carried in assets and actual 


supplying speakers and in- 
spectors to carry the fight 








FESTER. FOT HERGILL HARTUNG 


10 William St. New York City 


against fire into the schools 
and homes of the community. 
The radio stations are lend- 
ing valuable time for an- 
nouncements and _ leading 
business men are volunteer- 
ing to make speeches whet- 
ever called upon. 
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Surety World Turns Out For Brilliant Silver 


Anniversary Dinner to Rutherford H. Towner 


[By a Staff’ Correspondent | 


Well, there have been dinners and 
dinners in the surety business—dinners 
for directors, dinners for officers, din- 
ners for supervisors, and even dinners 
for stockholders—but the testimonial 
dinner given to R. H. Towner last Mon- 
day night on the occasion of his silver 
anniversary as an independent rating 
expert topped them all. It was more 
than a banquet; it was a family party 
of the surety world, and the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York will*be standing 
a long time before it again sees such 
an aggregation of bonding power as 
gathered there to honor “R. H.” Pon- 
tifical Dick Deming, that dean of Amer- 
ican surety vice-presidents who acted 
as toastmaster, put the situation in a 
nutshell when he said, “No other man 
in our business could call forth such 
an attendance as this except Ruther- 
ford Towner.” 

The evening not only evidenced the 
high regard in which the guest of honor 
is held, but it furnished company men 
and leading agents a chance to get 
together in a common and non-contro- 
versial cause. No one company was 
“head man” in the affair and that, of 
itself, made for a large turnout and 
a spirit of freedom from restraint that 
made the event memorable. Among 
those present were not only surety men, 
but the heads of many large fire groups 
which have indemnity running mates, 
and the standing of the Towner Rating 
Bureau as well as the great personal 
popularity of “R. H.” himself could 
have had no better appreciation. The 
speakers, among whom were Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick and Charles R. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Deposit, paid 
graceful tribute to Towner the man 
and to the service his bureau has per- 
formed for the stabilization and growth 
of the surety business. The committee, 
consisting of Richard Deming, E. C. 
Lunt, M. A. Craig, John A. Griffin, 
Alonzo Gore Oakley and L. S. Moore, 
had this to say of Mr. Towner’s 
bureau: 

“The bureau has now functioned for 
25 years under the active leadership 
of Mr. Towner. It has served the needs 
of the public and all producers as well 
as of the companies themselves. It has 
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been alert to the changing problems of 
the business. It has been able to rate 
new types of coverages on which no 
scientific data were available, without 
serious loss to underwriters and with 
sound protection to the insuring public. 
Now, after 25 years, it may be said 
without fear of contradiction that the 
bureau has been an independent or- 
ganization, acting for the best interests 
of all concerned and in complete co- 
operation with the supervising insur- 
ance authorities.” 

Mr. Towner, when this correspond- 
ent talked with him, expressed himself 
as overwhelmed by the display of per- 
sonal affection and esteem of which he 
was the recipient—and that’s quite an 
admission from a man like “R. H.,” 
who has ridden abroad to the Devon 
and Somerset Stag Hounds; has writ- 
ten travelogues; has met the great and 
near great of several Continents; and 
plays one of the best games of bridge 
on exhibition. His business record is 
eloquent of his business ability and is 
so well known that it need not be 
added _ here. 


Among Those Executives Present 


Among the several hundred “powers 
that be” who drank toasts in excellent 
vintages and congratulated Rutherford 
Towner on his silver rating anniver- 
sary were such insurance moguls as 
the Massachusetts Bonding Falveys 
(pere et fils); James A. Beha of the 
National Bureau; E. Asbury Davis of 
the U. S. F. & G.; Thomas Grahame of 
the Globe Indemnity; F. J. (Buck) 
O’Neil of the Royal Indemnity; Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, surety “miracle man”; 
James J. Hoey, now collector of in- 
ternal revenue; J. Arthur Nelson of 
the New Amsterdam; F. Highlands 
Burns of the Maryland Casualty; Vin- 
cent Cullen of the National Surety; 
Ernest Sturm and B. M. Culver of the 
America Fore Group; E. C. Jamieson of 
the Globe & Rutgers; Jesse S. Phillips 
of the Great American; John S. Turn 
of the Aetna; A. Duncan Reid of the 
Globe Indemnity; E. A. St. John of the 
National Surety; W. G. Wilson of 
Cleveland; Charles H. Burras of Chi- 
cago, and a host of other officials and 
outstanding producers. 


North Carolina Dept. 
Approves Comp. Plan 


Agreement Proposes Voluntary 
Assumption of Undesirable 
Risks on Pro Rata Basis 


A new agreement by which com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in North Carolina will 
voluntarily assume undesirable risks 
has been approved by Insurance Com- 
missioner Dan. C. Boney, to become ef- 
fective Nov. 1, contingent upon its ac- 
ceptance by companies writing 91 per 
cent of the compensation premiums in 
the state. Commissioner Boney said it 
will involve an over-all increase of 
about three-tenths of 1 per cent in 
rates, the increase being spread to take 
care of a slightly higher rate on the 
loss constant load of so-called unde- 
sirable premiums. Undesirable risks 
will be allotted on a pro rata basis by 
the North Carolina Compensation Rat- 
ing and Insurance Bureau. 

Commissioner Boney approved the 
following revisions in connection with 
the agreement: 


“The adoption of the loss constants 
with offsetting reduction as proposed 
in the bureau’s filing, with the excep- 
tions hereafter mentioned: 

“The adoption of the pure premiums 
as proposed in the filing of the bureau 
for all classifications except in the 
major industries, which include the 
tobacco, textile, hosiery, silk and furni- 
ture industries. These code classifica- 
tions are to remain at their present 
rate without the increases as indicated 
and with the elimination of the off- 
set reductions provided in the adoption 
of the loss constant. (Twenty-five per 
cent of the total compensation pre- 
miums are paid by the listed indus- 
tries.) 

“The approval of the 2.5 per cent 
contingency loading over all, except 
the above classifications on major in- 
dustries. 

“Provision for the individual rating 
of so-called undesirable risks that are 
assigned through the Voluntary As- 
sumption Agreement, such individual 
rate to be submitted to this depart- 
ment for approval and to be published 
by the bureau after agreement is 
reached between the carrier and the 
employer.” 





A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference has been called by 
Chairman C. W. Young to be held at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 1. 
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Saginaw Agents Mobilize 
Citizens’ Traffic Squad 


SAGINAW, MiIcH., Oct. 8—Members of 
the Saginaw Association of Insurance 
Agents are assuming most of the re- 
sponsibility in the mobilization of a 
“citizens’ traffic squad” which will as- 
sist police in reducing the excessive 


accident toll. It is planned to enlist the 
services of approximately 100 business 
and professional men who will be depu- 
tized to make arrests in cases of traffic 
violations and generally to assist in en- 
forcing the traffic laws. 

The proposal was suggested by 
Mayor Weber after officers of the traf- 
fic division of the police had admitted 
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to him that the situation was getting 
out of control. Executive committee 
of the Saginaw local board was put in 
charge of preliminary work in organ- 
izing the vigilantes. It is made up of 
Cecil A. Baskins, William S. Baum, 
Harold B. Forsythe, Duane W. Draper, 
and A. Willis VanAuken. It is hoped 
that the safety drive will reduce cas- 
ualty losses materially. 


General Accident to Hold 
Anniversary Convention 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9—One hundred 
and seventy-five agents from all over 
the United States as well as several 
company officials from Canada will be 
present when the General Accident 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp. celebrates 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of its en- 
trance into the United States at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on October 
12, 13 and 14. 

Chief guests at the celebration will 
be F. Norie-Miller, chairman of the 
Board, and his bride. Mr. and Mrs. 
Norie-Miller arrived in the United 
States from Scotland last week. 

The dates for the affair have been 
so selected that agents may attend 
without losing any time from their 
business, the twelfth being a legal holi- 
day, the thirteenth a half-day and the 
fourteenth a Sunday. 


Geo. W. McCagg Promoted 
by Eagle Indemnity Co. 

F. J. O’Neill, president of the Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity Companies, has 
announced the appointment of George 
W. McCagg as production manager of 
the Eagle Indemnity Company, to suc- 
ceed Mr. W. H. Wunner, whose resig- 
nation, as of Oct. 1, 1934, was recently 
announced. 

Mr. McCagg has been assistant pro- 
duction manager of the Eagle In- 
demnity Company for the past three 
years, and has been continuously asso- 
ciated with the Royal Indemnity and 
Eagle Indemnity Companies in various 
capacities since 1927. 





Federation Campaign Supported 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 8—At its first 
meeting of the 1934-35 season last 
week, held at the Insurance Society, the 
Casualty Underwriters Association 
agreed to back, in a systematic man- 
ner, the campaign of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania for asso- 
ciate members and to endeavor to en- 
roll all employees in their respective 
offices in the Federation. 
11, 193! 
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Examiners Report Favorably 
on Associated Companies 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 8.—Reports of 
recent convention examination of Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corporation and Asso- 
ciated Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany have just been released, signed 
by the participating examiners of Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Washington Insur- 
ance Departments. This examination 
covered the period from Aug. 31, 1931, 
to March 31, 1934, and the reports are 
very complimentary to these San Fran- 
cisco companies. The financial exhibits 
set up by the examiners show an in- 
crease in the surplus of Associated In- 
cemnity Corporation amounting to 
$64,337.57 over that shown in the volun- 
tary statement of the company. Sur- 
plus of Associated Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company, the affiliate for writ- 
ing auto fire and theft only, was also 
increased slightly, the examiners add- 
ing $2,674.98 to the company figures. 
The reports show for these companies 
combined figures as follows: admitted 
assets, $4,136,840.30; capital, $750,000, 
and surplus, $1,132,064.96. 

In concluding their reports on each 
company the examiners made these ob- 
servations: “As a result of our examina- 
tion, it is gratifying to be able to re- 
port that we find the condition of the 
company highly satisfactory both from 
a standpoint of quality and liquidity of 
its assets” and “the substantial surplus 
shown, together with the outstanding 
stock of the company, constitutes, in our 
opinion, a high order of security to the 
company’s contract holders.” 


Provinces to Consider Federal 
Unemployment Insurance Plan 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Oct. 6.—Introduc- 
tion of a federal contributory unem- 
ployment insurance scheme at the com- 
ing session of Parliament seems de- 
pendent upon the attitude of the pro- 
vincial governments at the proposed 
federal-provincial conference to be held 
at Ottawa shortly to consider desired 
amendments to the British North Amer- 
ica Act as the constitution of the Do- 
minion. If the provinces signify their 
willingness to accept a federal unem- 
ployment insurance scheme and are 
prepared to waive their existing rights, 
under the B. N. A. Act, to control such 
factors as hours of work and wages, 
then the present government is pre- 
pared to introduce such a scheme. 

A bill for federal unemployment in- 
surance has been drawn up in detailed 
form without, however, setting forth 
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the percentage contributions to come 
from the federal government, the em- 
ployers of labor and the workers them- 
selves. The scheme has been worked 
out on an actuarial basis. 

It is certain that any scheme intro- 
duced in Canada would provide for the 
federal government setting up a well- 
organized employment office system and 
all workers would be expected to accept 
work if found for them. 

The hope of the federal government 
in introducing an unemployment insur- 
ance scheme at the coming session of 
Parliament is to largely obviate the 
necessity for continuing the direct relief 
system indefinitely, though it is rec- 
ognized that the latter system might 
have to be carried on for a year on a 
reduced scale. 


Ruling Affects Southern Surety 
Trust Fund in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 6.—In the 
matter of the receivership of the South- 
ern Surety Company, Judge Walter B. 
Jones, in Montgomery Circuit Court, 
has ruled that the special trust fund of 
$50,000 required to be deposited with 
the state treasurer by foreign corpora- 
tions doing a surety business in Ala- 
bama was primarily for the benefit of 
the holders of official or statutory bonds 
and did not benefit resident holders of 
obligations generally. 


Accident and Health Club 
of N. Y. Plans Activities 


The first meeting for the fall term 
of the Accident and Health Club of 
New York was held Thursday evening, 
Oct. 4, at the “Jet” Restaurant, 220 
Pearl Street. An attendance of almost 
100 members was indicative of the in- 
creased interest the club has been en- 
joying for some time due to its activities 
in the field of accident and health in- 
surance. 

A cordial welcome was extended to 
20 new members by the president, Ray 
Hills, of the Great American Indemnity. 
Mr. Hills expressed the hope that the 
membership committee could get 11 
more accident and health officials in 
order to have a club membership of 150. 

Plans were formulated for the club’s 
future activities, and the vice-president, 
W. F. White of the Royal Indemnity, 
promised the members an interesting 
end educational meeting on Nov. 15, at 
which time F. Robertson Jones of 
the National Bureau and the Bureau of 
Personal Accident and Health Under- 
writers will be the guest speaker. This 
meeting will be under the chairmanship 
of E. E. Bradley, Globe Indemnity. 








Attorneys in the case announced that 
an appeal to the Supreme Court was 
planned from Judge Jones’s ruling. 
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Insurance, Capitalism, 
and the "Old Order" 


Is the institution of insurance typical- 
ly “representative of the capitalistic 
system of the old order?” Merle Thorpe 
thinks so; and he holds, moreover, that 
“insurance men are among the shock 
troops on which this nation must today 
depend to maintain perspective, and 
meet with facts and figures and com- 
mon sense the dangerous political and 
economic fallacies put forward by tub- 
thumping demagogues and impractical 
pedagogues.” 

The quotations are from Mr. Thorpe’s 
address before the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference at Rye, N. Y., last week 
—an address, incidentally, which was 
characterized by Editor Thorpe’s cus- 
tomary literary grace and pleasing 
manner of speech. 

Your correspondent, for one, feels 
that he must demand a more exact defi- 
nition of terms before he is ready to 
lay down his life in defense of the old 
order. 

Now, if Mr. Thorpe, in his reference 
to “dangerous political and economic 
fallacies” had in mind the well-defined 


system of government known as Com- 
munism, or of Socialism, as it is de- 
scribed in the credo of the Socialist po- 
litical party, or of any completely col- 
lectivistic theory that contemplates 
scrapping the constitutional guaran- 
tees of private ownership of private 
property—he was most certainly in the 
right church when he directed his plea 
to insurance men. 

Insurance is, indeed, as Mr. Thorpe 
intimated, a fine flower of the capitalis- 
tic system. It typifies, let us say, what 
is best in the capitalistic system. 

But the “Old Order?” That is an 
expression which, we fear, would carry 
unfortunate connotations to the popular 
mind. To many devout adherents of 
capitalism the “Old Order” represents 
an unregenerate capitalism unmindful 
of the changes that time brings. 
Whether, as an individual, one holds 
those views or not, is beside the point. 
One may or may not espouse what is 
popularly conceived of as the “Old Or- 
der” and still be a good and wise insur- 
ance man. 

As your correspondent sees it, the 
phases of capitalism which are under 
attack today are not the phases with 


insurance is 
intimately identified. If the broad prin- 
ciples of the capitalistic system are ever 
subjected to a serious attack in this 
country, the insurance legions will be 
in the front lines of defense. It merely 
seemed to us (and perhaps we are guilty 
of misinterpretation) that Mr. Thorpe 
was calling them to the colors before 
their time. 


which the institution of 


How Dangerous Is 
Social Insurance? 


The mood of polite disagreement be- 
ing upon us, we find another phase of 
Mr. Thorpe’s interesting address in 
which there is opportunity for differ- 
ence of opinion among insurance men. 
It concerns social insurance. Mr. Thorpe 
sees, in the proposals of government to 
guarantee security against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and old age, a movement 
that will impair and may even destroy 
the voluntary American institution of 
insurance. 

Apart from the rightness or wrong- 
ness of social insurance (under the aus- 
pices of government), either in theory 
or practice, this reporter does not be- 
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lieve that its introduction in America 
will destroy or even seriously impair the 
institution of private insurance. We 
feel that the very American spirit so 
ably characterized by Mr. Thorpe in 
his address—the spirit of personal in- 
dependence and desire for progress— 
will preclude the vast bulk of our popu- 
lation from falling back complacently 
on the meagre stipend which social in- 
surance can offer. 

In previous discussions in these col- 
umns of the question of social insurance 
it has been set forth by your commen- 
tator that “social insurance packs no 
knockout wallop for private insurance.” 
We still see it that way. 

Yet perhaps Mr. Thorpe is right when 
he sees underlying the social insurance 
proposals “the soft philosophy that by 
right each of us, regardless of foolish 
mistakes, rash speculation, incompe- 
tency or plain laziness, should be main- 
tained by the industrious and the 
thrifty,” and that if the idea gains 
headway “this American institution 
called insurance will wither and die.” 

In The Spectator columns of some 
months back your correspondent, how- 
ever, viewed it this way: 

“It can be said categorically that pri- 
vate insurance in America, as we all 
hope to preserve it, is irreplaceable. So- 
cial insurance, in fact, has been slow 
to come to America because private in- 
surance has been able to do so nearly a 
complete job. The facts are that, vis- 
ited by what seems to be a measure of 
permanent technological unemployment, 
and because of the disappearance of our 
frontiers and land grants, there has 
grown up a class of people in America 
to whom security cannot be extended by 
means of the usual private insurance 
channels. It is a relatively small group 
of our population, but one that is liable 
to grow unless succor is extended to 
them. It is to this group that govern- 
ment social insurance will put forth its 
hand. Bear in mind that no program 
of social insurance contemplates more 
than a minimum of sustenance. This is 
a standard that is hardly acceptable to 
the vast majority of American citizens. 
They will continue to desire the pro- 
tection that is offered by the private 
carriers, perhaps in greater amounts 
than ever before.” 





Measures of Offense 
As Well As Defense 


Doubtless we should be ashamed of 
ourselves for sniping at Merle Thorpe, 
who edits brilliantly one of our favorite 
periodicals — Nation’s Business — who 
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has been down in Washington for years 
ably fighting for your business and ours, 
and whose speech before the Advertis- 
ing Conference was worth going a long 
way to hear. He has had more oppor- 
tunities than most men to appreciate 
what the political juggernaut can do 
to an industry once it gets it on the 
run, and, being a good friend of insur- 


ance, he has always been quick to warn. | 


There are some in the business who 
feel, however, that insurance has con- 


centrated on its defences to no great | 


advantage—that instead of telling a 
limited circle of business groups what 
the public and politicians are doing to 
insurance, it might better broadcast to 
the public at large what insurance is 
doing for them. 

For the moment, at least, to complain 
too loudly of Government oppression is 
to swim against the tide. Insurance, 
while not relaxing in its watchfulness 
of obviously inimical 
trends, should avoid, nevertheless, being 
jockeyed into a position where its lead- 
ers would appear to be reactionary in 
the extreme and opposed to social prog- 
ress of a sensible nature. Private in- 
surance happens to have done a job in 
this country second to none in its con- 
tribution to public welfare. 





Gibson Heads Publicity Dept. 
of Maryland Casualty Co. 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 6.—The appointment 
of David C. Gibson as director of ad- 
vertising and publications has been an- 
nounced by Silliman Evans, president 
of the Maryland Casualty Company. 

Mr. Gibson has had extensive experi- 
ence in advertising, in newspaper writ- 
ing and editing, and in the printing busi- 
ness. He was the senior member of the 
advertising firm of Gibson & Corner, 
and spent several years in newspaper 
work. 





California Convention Elects 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 6.—E. W. Mc- 
Gary of the Northern Life at Los An- 
geles and president of the Los Angeles 
Accident and Health Managers’ Club, 
was elected president of the California 
State Convention of the National Acci- 
dent and Health Association at its meet- 
ing today in the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel. Mr. McGary succeeds George 
Johnson of the U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty at San Francisco. Other officers 
elected were C. M. Beal, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty, vice-president, and Otto Klop- 
penburg, Hartford Accident and In- 
demnity, secretary-treasurer, both of 
Los Angeles. 


legislative | 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


N event which, perhaps, should have 

a more shocking effect, has left me 
| instead with a feeling of humility. The 
| evening newspapers have just told me 
of the assassination in Marseilles of 
King Alexander of Jugoslavia. Some- 
| how, the information added fuel to a 
| train of thought which otherwise might 
have been quite different. Death coming 
in such a manner to this man—in whose 
country another assassination took 
place twenty years ago, resulting in a 
great war—brought home to me with 
peculiar force the tremendous effect one 
man’s action might have, if he be an 
assassin I feel humility in realizing 
how difficult it is for even a great num- 
ber of men to exert an equal influence 
| in the opposite direction. 


* tk cs 
ONCERNING violence, such as is 
suggested by this week’s assassina- 
tion, Andre Maurois offered some inter- 
esting comment in the New York Times 
of only last Sunday. It is Mr. Maurois’ 
contention that there are brute passions 
in all men which need to be subdued; 
passions which must find a normal out- 
let in a contented society or result in 
war. He points out that war is en- 
gendered, apart from the self-seeking 
propaganda of a few greedy or am- 
bitious men, by those very old human 
instincts which a disordered social 
structure can no longer satisfy. “Let us 
have a healthy economic system,” he 
says, “and we shall give you enduring 
peace.” 
se & # 
UTTING thoughts of war aside, 
there is yet another line of thought 
which concerns the same elements of a 
disordered social structure. It is con- 
tained in Newton D. Baker’s plea for 
support of relief agencies in behalf of 
this country’s unfortunate victims of 
the depression. Mr. Baker calls for a 
mobilization of kindness and neghbor- 
liness to preserve health and hope and 
self-respect among the misfortunate. It 
is his thought to prevent the morale of 
the people from breaking until we can 
have a healthy economic system. Mr. 
Baker is the chairman of the National 
Citizens Committee of the 1934 Mobili- 
zation for Human Needs. There is a 
definite relation between the messages 
of Mr. Maurois and Mr. Baker. There 
must be compassion and kindness for 
the more desperate, not only for health 
and morale, but also for the soothing of 
natural passions toward violence. 
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